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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 
Their General Characteristics. 


I1l.—PARIS. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 

N speaking of French markets, the first picture 
that presents itself is the ideal market building, 
the furis Halles Centrales. This market is 
situated in the center of Paris and in one of 
the most historical parts. Before going into 

Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. other details, a description of this building or build- 

ings will be necessary. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. The Central Market dates back to the time of 

Philip Augustus, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


The Lighthouse stands by the wave-washed strand turies. The present buildings were designed and 
begun by the architect Baltard, under Napoleon III, 


a in 1851. The plan of this market is so grand and 
And sheds its light atar, cuiaiaiain aes it seems as if these buildings 
: might answer for ages to come, no matter how rapid 
While ove the foam the ships sail home, the growth of Paris might be. 

The plan of the Halles Centrales is for twelve 
pavilions, but as yet only ten have been built. These 
pavilions are divided into two groups by a boulevard 
about one hundred feet wide. The foundations of 
the buildings are in stone, the walls are of brick and 
The sea gulls cy, the storm runs high, the framework of the roof is of metal. 

The pavilions are separated from each other by 
Che winds blow fond and frog wide-covered streets. Each pavilion is composed of 
~ nine arcades, each about twenty feet wide. These 
And f d d | { arcades are crossed by nine others of about equal 
Grops down on yonder dimensions. The upper parts and the roofs of the 
arcades are covered with glass, as are also the roofs 
dt fies upon the sea. of the covered streets, making one forget that one is 
under cover. Each pavilion is divided into stalls 
about twelve feet square. Under the market there 
. ; s are cellars for storage. These cellars are divided 
The lighthouse tower is stout and strong, into storerooms to correspond with the stalls in the 
market above them. Broad stone staircases lead to 
Amid the Surging spray, these cellars. Each pavilion is liberally supplied 
with water, which is brought into the building in iron 
dt will stand the shock on ifs good rock, pipes. The drainage, too, is perfect. The result of 
the method of construction and arrangement is to 
Whil ff fid give a vast territory, well protected from wind and 
@ years mul guide drpay. rain, and yet with the general effect of being in the 
. open air. 
—/. B. M. Wright. Each pavilion is numbered, and is devoted to a 
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certain line of goods. Outside the pavilions, in the 
covered cross streets, there are stands for the sale of 
fruits, vegetables, etc. Several buildings are devoted 
to the sale of butchers’ meat. In the great wholesale 
departments they have curious scales. They re- 
semble iron posts, from which project steel prongs, 
on which the quarters of meat are hung. At the side 
there is a low balance plate on which the weights are 
put. It seems as if this scale must save the strength 
of the men, for it is easy to lift a quarter of beef to 
the hooks, and several can be put on the scales at 
once. One side of the arcade through which I walked 
was occupied with these scales, while on the other 
side were the meat stalls. 

At the Central Market provisions are sold at whole- 
sale and retail. The market is open every day in the 
week, and there are not many hours night or day that 
itis notin use. In the afternoon it is cleansed and 
made ready for the reception of the new provisions 
for the next day. Early in the evening market 
wagons begin to arrive from the surrounding coun- 
try; supplies come by rail, also. The buying and 
selling begins in the night. The trade is wholesale 
until morning, then it is wholesale and retail. There 
are great numbers of commission merchants in the 
market. One or more pavilions are devoted to the 
sale of goods by commission, and the work here is 
at an end early in the day. In the stalls sales go on 
all day long. Many of the farmers from the country 
sell their goods themselves, either from their wagons 
or in stalls which they hire in the market. 

In the early morning the streets around the market 
are filled with country wagons, handcarts and all 
sorts of vehicles. Throngs of people pass in and 
out among the various carts and through the markets. 
The proprietors of small markets and provision 
stores all over Paris come here for some of their sup- 
plies. The people who purchase provisions for hos- 
pitals, hotels, institutions, restaurants, etc., come 
here at an early hour to make their purchases. Later 
in the day may be seen the great covered wagons 
that belong to hospitals, institutions, etc., receiving 
the goods that were purchased in the early morning. 
The country wagons are pictures in themselves. 
They are long and high, with never more than two 
wheels, but these are like mill wheels in size. A 
light framework of wood is fastened over the wagon. 
Over this is drawn a canvas cover, generally green. 
The farm products are packed into this wagon in 
such a manner that they shall not be crushed and 
that they shall show to the best advantage. At the 
start the fodder for the horse is so arranged in the 
front of the wagon that it affords a resting place for 
the tired workers during the journey to Paris. Gen- 
erally the husband and wife go to market together, 
but sometimes it is two women who do this work. 
The women are tanned brown from exposure to the 
sun and air, for when not employed at the market 
they usually work in the fields and gardens. They 
rarely wear anything on their heads. They make 
excellent market saleswomen. 


The horses attached to the country wagons are, as 
a rule, from Normandy. They are large, strong and 
patient. Their feet are very large, the manes long 
and shaggy, and, as if to give greater apparent shag- 
giness to the horse, a sheepskin—generally dyed 
blue—is thrown over the shoulders, under the collar 
of the harness. These collars are very large, and 
the load, as a rule, heavy; so it may be that the 
sheepskin is used to prevent friction of the shoulders 
by the collar. A front view of one of these high, 
tilting wagons and the grotesque dress of the horse 
is amusing, but on nearer view the horse always in- 
spires respect and admiration by the impression 
which he gives of great strength, patience and endur- 
ance. On the return home his driver, fatigued by 
the night of hard work and travel, frequently sleeps 
on his seat; but the patient animal jogs along, bring- 
ing him in safety to his home. Beside this great 
farm wagon there will often be found the small pony 
and wagon of the poor farmer. 

Handcarts abound in Paris, and in the early morn- 
ing they are out in full force in the streets around 
the market. These handcarts are owned largely by 
women. Vegetables, fruits and flowers are the com- 
modities that they deal in, but they sometimes sell 
fish, meats and poultry. Very often these carts are 
supplied by the stale or inferior goods that are left 
on the hands of the dealers from the previous day’s 
sale. No matter what the condition of the goods, 
they are arranged on the long, shallow carts in the 
most artistic manner. There is something in the 
nature of the roughest French man or woman which 
seems to compel them to give an artistic touch to the 
most common things they put on sale. To see a 
quantity of these carts, dressed as they are in all the 
colors that the vegetable world affords, is certainly 
worth the trouble of the early start one must make 
to see the market at its most lively sale. 

The auction sales are a feature of the Central 
Market. All kinds of goods are sold at auction, in 
large and small quantities. Almost as many women 
as men attend these sales, for in Paris women seem 
to carry on all the small provision stores, and at the 
markets there are more women than men in the stalls, 
except where the meat is sold by wholesale, and a 
few are to be found even here. The amount of pro- 
visions sold at this market in a year is almost incred- 
ible. Here are some of the estimates : Sixteen million 
pounds of oysters, sixty million pounds of all kinds 
of fresh and salt water fish, nearly two hundred mil- 
lion pounds of butchers’ meat, about five hundred 
million pounds of fruit and vegetables, four hundred 
million eggs, forty million pounds of butter, one hun- 
dred million pounds of cheese, fifty million pounds 
of poultry and game. These figures are only a rough 
estimate, but they will give a faint idea of the enor- 
mous business done at this center. 

Extremes are always meeting. Stepping from the 
market to the outside sidewalk, one meets poor men 
and women whose whole stock in trade seems to be 
one small bunch of onions, carrots or some other 
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small vegetable. This sight starts a train of specu- 
lative thought. Do these people sell these vege- 
tables, one at a time, to people as poor as themselves, 
and with the slight profit do they invest in another 
bunch, and so on indefinitely, and thus earn a scanty 
living? And do some of them go from a bunch toa 
basketful, from the basket to the handcart, and from 
the handcart to the shop, thus rising step by step till 
a fortune is amassed? We are apt to think that it is 
only in America that great fortunes come from small 
beginnings. But it is quite possible in France even 
if not so frequent as in America, and there are many 
examples in France of fortunes gained in this way. 

Next month the readers shall visit the interior of 
the market. 
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PAYING FOR HIS KEEP. 
O, yes, I know I used to be, 
But now I’m not much good, 
Only to empty ashes out, 
And cut up the firewood; 
Or to tramp all through the meadow 
After a mess of greens; 
Or turn the wringer washing days, 
And nights pick over beans. 


O, yes, when Marthy’s busy ‘round, 
I care for little Jim; 
I'd be a sight more lonesome now 
If it wasn’t just for him. 
He’s the smartest little critter 
That ever you did see, 
And most times when I'm putt’ring round 
He’s foll’wing after me. 


Yes, John’s wife is “ thorough going,” 
Sharp spoken, but she’s kind; 

I know it’s only Marthy’s way, 
And so I do not mind. 

It’s sort of hard for the young folks, 
Agoing round so spry, 

To see old folks just a pulling 
And sort of shuffling by. 


And “ Pa’s the only man,” she says, 
Can set a hen for her. 

Why, Marthy’s sold a hundred chicks 
This year to Jonas Burr. 

And John doesn’t want to bother ’round 
With flower beds, but she 

Likes posies just as mother did, 
And no one else, but me, 

Has time to fuss with things that don’t 
Bring in some money, so 

When chores are done, I slip around 
And get the garden hoe. 

No, I’m not what I used to be, 
Since mother went away. 

She always sort of propped me up, 
And now I’ve lost my stay. 


I want to be with her up there, 
Where birds do always sing; 
Where the air is sweet and pleasant, 
Just as it is in spring. 
The winters here are dreadful hard— 
Good-by, I hear the sheep; 
It’s fodd’ring time, I want to do 
Enough to pay my keep. 
—Susan Teall Perry. 
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THE OLD MARKET WAGON. 
And How it Finally Gave Place to a New Carriage. 


ACH year Mrs. Bradley had said, 
“William, we must have a new 
carriage.” Each year Mr. Brad. 
ley had answered, “I guess 
we'd better try to make the old 
wagon do a leetle longer, Mar 
thy!” And there it usually 
ended, The wagon in question 
was a rather clumsy, high ve- 
hicle, but strongly built. The 
sides were paneled and bound 

~ with iron. They had once been 
painted green, but were now faded to a greenish 
gray. The wheels were stout and painted red. The 
seat had a high open back, and there was a filar- 
ing dashboard which showed signs of having once 
been black. 

It had been their mainstay as a vehicle ever since 
they were married, twenty-three years before. Then 
it was bright and shining and new. William had 
courted Martha in it. When the townspeople had 
seen them riding out with the new team they said 
among themselves, *There’s a promising couple 
They will make a good match and, like’s not, 
do well.”’ 

This prophecy had been fulfilled, for William Brad- 
ley owned his farm “clear,” and gossip reported a 
snug bank account. 

In the meantime they had both begun to grow old. 
They had no children now. The last of their little 
Dorothy, five months old, had been carried silently 
away in that very wagon. 

Of late years the old wagon had been in the habit 
of giving out every now and then. One by one new 
wheels, new springs, new boards and new bolts had 
replaced old ones; still, to all appearances, it was 
the same old wagon. It retained its individuality 
like the famous jackknife that had so many new 
blades and new handles. 

The wagon served alike “for mill and for meetin’.” 
On week days it carried butter, eggs, farm produce 
and groceries. On Sundays it carried Mr. and Mrs 
Bradley to church. The well-known rattle was a sig- 
nal to belated churchgoers who were just getting 
ready, to hasten their toilet. 

Each year Martha had found it harder work to 
climb up into the aged vehicle. It had never been 
aneasy task. The act of getting into that wagon was 
a complex one. The men usually climbed over the 
wheel, the easiest if not the safest method. But like 
the majority of the gentler sex, Mrs. Bradley preferred 
to risk her life in the orthodox way, and so went by 
way of the steps. 

It was a back-straining process. Clutching at the 
dashboard with one hand, the seat with the other, 
one foot was carefully lifted to the high step which 
depended from the middle of the wagon’s side. Hav- 
ing reached this half-way stage, the body oscillated 
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on one foot while the other foot was swung madly in 
the air, endeavoring to find the other step which was 
higher up on the wagon side. When found, the owner 
executed a kind of oblique hop, and then, if all went 
well, a little more oscillating landed the person in the 
wagon. During all this there were minor dangers 
likely to be incurred, such as stepping upon the skirts 
and tripping. Lucky was the person who understood 
philosophy well enough to prevent the farther end of 
the seat from tilting up into the air at some stage of 
his maneuvers. Mrs. Bradley was so well versed 
upon this point that she always waited until her 
husband had seated himself upon the other end of 
the seat before she attempted the feat. 

Whenever a stranger, uninitiated, was struggling 
and getting red in the face, he was sympathizingly 
informed that it “hed always ben a hard wagon to 
git into.” 

The steps looked very innocent, and that was the 
worst of it. The feminine portion of the town had 
become wise by experience, and when some stray 
female was overtaken and offered a ride in the hos- 
pitable-looking wagon, she usually preferred to walk. 

Mrs. Bradley was a quiet and uncomplaining woman, 
but full of energy. In the hard working days, when 
they were “clearing” the farm, she had learned to 
subdue her pride. But of late, with more prosperous 
times, her old spirit began to reassert itself. A 
“struggle” with William resulted in a new carpet 


and some new curtains for the sitting room. Another 
struggle brought forth a new bonnet and cloak for 


herself and a new suit for him. And now she had 
fully determined to have a new carriage in which to 
ride to church. She knew that the struggle would be 
great and possibly of long duration. But she had bent 
her back and strained her nerves long enough clam- 
bering into the old market wagon, while her poorer 
neighbors rode by in their comfortable carriages. 

“William, you've got to git a carriage. It most 
breaks my back every time I git into the wagon, and 
I can't stand it much longer.” 

“Oh, we'll hev one some time; don’t you worry. I 
can’t git it jest now, for I’m savin’, cal’latin’ to buy 
that colt of Clayburn’s.” 

This was the first that she had heard of his inten- 
tion to buy the colt. 

“ William, we don’t need that colt. It ain’t safe. 
He'll run away and break your neck. You're gittin’ 
to be too old a man to go breakin’ colts. You'd better 
put your money into a carriage.” 

But William bought the colt and Mrs. Bradley still 
rode to church in the rattling market wagon. The 
neighbors said it was a shame. Mrs. Bradley never 
said so, except to her husband. She meekly stood 
up for him and the old wagon in the presence of 
outsiders. 

“Marthy,” said her husband one evening, “I’m 
thinkin’ to put a new lean-to to the shed. I guess 
I'll take the colt and drive over to git some shingles 
to-morrow—why, Marthy!” 

He stopped suddenly, for he noticed a peculiar 


look in her eyes. He had noticed it recently when- 
ever he spoke of laying out money. The look made 
him feel uneasy. A new thought struck him, and 
with a crafty smile he said: 

“You know it will be a good place to run the old 
wagon under if we git our new carriage.” 

That was a straw too much. 

“Yes, if we git it,” she snapped. “You know as 
well as I do, William Bradley, that you hain’t the 
slightest intention of gittin’a new carriage. Like’s 
not I’ll break my neck some day over that old wagon, 
and then you'll ride to my funeral in it. Go on 
and build your lean-to if you want to, I ’ain’t nothin’ 
to say.” 

“* She’s gittin’ narvous,” he soliloquized, as he rode 
along the next morning. He felt uneasy. His wife 
was as kind as ever, but there was a cold feeling 
growing up between them which he did not relish. 
“I dun know but she ought to hev the carriage,” he 
mused; “she’s sartainly ’arned it. Well, we kin stan’ 
it this year, and I guess next year I’ll begin to think 
about gittin’ one.” 

His conscience thus appeased, he began a calcula- 
tion concerning the number of shingles that he wanted. 

About noon Mrs. Bradley began to watch for her 
husband’s reappearance. She looked down the road. 
There he was, walking up the hill by the house, 
trudging along beside the horse in order to make the 
load lighter. The wagon was piled high with glisten- 
ing shingles. A shade of pity passed over her face 
as she saw him trudging slowly through the hot sand. 
** He’s worked hard and he’s gettin’ old,” she mused. 

Then a flash of indignation swept over her as she 
thought, * But why doesn’t he try to save my strength 
as well as his horse’s?” She went into the house 
and closed the door with a bang. 

The next instant she heard a series of crashes and 
a great rattling, intermingled with cries of “Whoa! 
Whoa!” She rushed out and beheld the colt plung- 
ing past with the load of shingles full tilt after him. 
Mr. Bradley was running behind as fast as he could 
and yelling “whoa” at the top of his voice. The 
shingles were flying in all directions. 

The wagon was soon overturned, and with a few 
vigorous kicks the colt freed himself and plunged on 
up the hill. 

While Mr. Bradley went after the horse, she picked 
her way through the debris of shingles to the wagon 
and surveyed the wreck. Was that a look of triumph 
that sparkled in her eyes as she went back? 

William found a good dinner waiting for him when 
he came in. They ate silently for awhile, each busy 
with meditation. 

“Was the colt hurt?” finally asked Mrs. Bradley. 

“No, not much; he skinned his ankles a leetle. 
One of the boards in the bottom of the wagon broke 
and that was,what scat him.” 

They ate silently awhile longer. At last Mrs. 
Bradley spoke in as restrained a tone as she could 
command, “I guess we'll hev to hev a new carriage 
now, won’t we?” 
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He put one knee over the other and looked out of 
the window. “Wall!” I’ve examined the wagon, 
and the wheels and body are good’s ever; so I 
cal’late with a few new fixin’s we kin git—” 

“William !” 

He looked quickly around. 

“William !” 

The tone was low, but there was something awfully 
suggestive about it. 

“William!” This time it was louder, but with the 
suggestiveness intensified. She continued, “Don’t 
you fly in the face of Providence.” 

He quailed beneath her glance. Whatever he had 
intended to say remained unsaid, for he added in a 
meek voice,—“ Kin git a new carriage and hev the 
wagon fixed up for common.” 

Next Sunday the church people looked and stared, 
and looked and stared again, and craned their necks, 
and stood on tiptoe, as a handsome new carriage 
drove up. And if there was a look of triumphant 
pride in Mrs. Bradley’s eyes as she stepped out, who 
can blame her? 


—Mayme Isham. 
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I sat at the end of the wave-washed quay, 
Where the murmuring, eddying melody 
Of the rippling waves floated up to me. 
A sail 
Shone like a star on my watching sight ; 
Where a bird’s wing flashed in the distance bright, 
Each wave was a shivered jewel of light. 
Will it fail 
To come to the loved that are waiting here, 
Or will rushing winds, bringing doubt and fear, 
Make the ocean bed be a true heart's bier ? 
God knows. 
Be sure in thy questioning human mind, 
If thy lover a heavenly port shall find, 
God’s hand guideth every withering wind 
That blows. 
Ah, but my ship with its sails of snow, 
And freighted with love came years ago; 
I dream of those happy days, and lo! 
I see 
The lapping wave with the radiant dash 
Of a splintered sunbeam’s briiliant flash, 
I hear the sound of its measured plash. 
Ah, me! 
Over the waves of Eternity’s sea, 
That boat has been drifting away from me. 
The night is so misty I cannot see 
Thy face. 
But the time will come when a shadowy sail 
Comes tossing so near with a boatman pale, 
I shall hasten to answer the welcome hail. 
My place 
I take, and the billows fearless ride, 
I hear not the sound of the sobbing tide, 
My love will be waiting the other side, 
I know. 
In the winter’s gale, on the wind-swept bay, 
In a storm of rain, or the lightning’s play, 
I pray it may be on a summer’s day 
I go. 


—N. A. M. Roe. 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 
How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !—Afontgzomery. 


V.—Various Suggestions. 


ROM a bed situated in a re- 
tired, unventilated corner of 

a room, let us all pray to be 

delivered. Every sleeper, 

whether young or old, ill or 
well, ought to have the best 
of air to breathe. Sleep is 
the season of general repair 
and recuperation, when the 
wastes and ravages made 
upon the system during the 
day’s hard work, or through 
disorder or sickness, are 
being repaired. It ought 
not to require a scientist 
to make it apparent that such repair cannot go on 
to its best and fullest degree unless pure air is being 
taken into the lungs. Not a few persons complain 
of habitually waking with a dull headache, and a 
generally languid condition, which usually wears 
away, to quote their words, “after I have stirred 
about a little, and taken something into my stomach.” 
In nine cases out of ten, it will be found that the per- 
son has been sleeping in such a manner as to breathe 
over and over the vitiated air of an unventilated 
room, or section of a room. 

The story is told of an eminent physician, who was 
called upon to prescribe for a young lady, apparently 
in the best of health otherwise, who was chronically 
troubled with these dull, dispiriting headaches, which 
lasted for a portion of the forenoon. They gradually 
wore away, as the day advanced, but the inevitable 
effect was to depress the patient. The medical ad- 
viser could give no relief, nor could he assign a 
cause, till he asked to be shown the lady's bed- 
chamber, and just how she passed the night. He 
found the bed fitted into a recess, and that his 
patient slept with her face to the wall, where inevita- 
bly the air, contaminated by her respirations, was in- 
haled again and again. The bed was brought 
toward the center of the room, and the headaches 
never again appeared. 

Speaking of health and matters relating thereto, 
how important it is that common sense be sometimes 
called upon to dispense with some of the customs 
and habits which have been followed for generations. 
The use of feather beds, especially for the sick, is a 
habit which can be commended upon no principle of 
comfort or convenience. The sanitary conditions 
are all against it, as it is a most prolific source of 
contagion, harboring and transmitting diseases by 
the wholesale. How often do we see parched, 
tortured, gasping invalids, half smothered and half 
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buried in an enveloping feather bed! Kind hands, 
prompted by sympathizing hearts, have made the 
provision in order that the tortured body may “have 
something soft to lie upon.” Fatal error! It is not 
alone, or so much mere softness that is desired, 
as coolness, ventilation, comfort. These have been 
overlooked, and the patient suffers none the less cer- 
tainly because the kindness which would minister to 
him is mistaken and misdirected. 

The same kind of economy which would put two 
people in the same bed to sleep, would, if carried far 
enough, require them to sit in the same chair and eat 
from the same plate. In a general way, each person 
should have an entire bed. Two or three single beds 
in the same room where that is a necessity, are much 
better than putting two or three persons into one 
large bed. ‘This is especially true where either per- 
son is nervous, restless, or in imperfect health from 
any cause. The slight movement of another person is 
frequently sufficient to dispel approaching slumber, 
and induce a long period of wakefulness. Settled 


insomnia frequently owes its origin to this cause. A 
little careful thought and consideration is all that is 
necessary to insure comfort and health—but how 
many are ready to be thoughtful and considerate, if 
these qualities lead counter to established custom ? 
One thing upon which all medical authorities are 
agreed, is that children should not habitually sleep 


with adults. That the custom is extremely harmful 
to the children is evident, even though our limited 
knowledge of the mysteries of life may not enable us 
to demonstrate in just what manner the electrical or 
nervous forces may be affected. Does this apply to 
babes? Certainly, after the first few days, during 
which the child should be kept close to its mother’s 
body for the sake of the warmth which is desirable. 
But within a few days the little body is capable of 
supplying its own warmth, and its place is then in 
the little bed or crib, where it may be master of 
its own field. Above all things, avoid the habit 
which many parents have of placing the child be- 
tween them in the same bed; to say nothing of the 
danger of a heavy sleeper rolling upon the tiny form, 
the sanitary condition is about the most harmful 
imaginable. 

In many houses “eternal vigilance is the price of ” 
freedom from that annoying pest of the bedchamber 
which is not namable in refined society. There area 
thousand ways in which the pests may be brought 
into a house ; and when they have once found lodg- 
ment it is very difficult to entirely and permanently 
displace them. A very good practice is to give all 
of the bed frames, and the adjacent woodwork of the 
room, a thorough coating of thin varnish at each 
annual house cleaning. A half-pint of coach varnish 
to a quart of turpentine makes a very good combina- 
tion. This should be applied freely to all portions of 
the bedstead where the pests are liable to find 
harborage. If any are present the turpentine and 
varnish will make short work with them. But when 
they are found in any considerable number a relent- 


less crusade of utter extermination is the first step. 
Then use precautionary measures against a sec- 
ond crop. 
BEDROOM BREVITIES. 

Restful sleep renews the life. 

Turpentine is a sure exterminator of bedbugs. 

Never sleep with the face turned toward a near 
wall, 

Never have children habitually sleep with older 
persons. 

Pure air is fully as important in sleeping as in 
waking hours. 

“One bed for one person,” is the best rule for 
health and comfort. 

Study common sense and comfort rather than 
custom and fashion. 

Never set a bed in the corner of,a room; there 
should be open space on at least three sides. 

Sleep is nature’s season of repair; the more quiet 
and unbroken the sleep, the more perfect its work. 

Feather beds are not only unwholesome and un- 
comfortable, but they harbor and transmit disease. 

Allow no harborage to insect pests anywhere about 
the bed, or the apartment in which it stands—or in 
the entire house, for that matter. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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LEARNING THE ALPHABET. 
A stands for Arthur, and Z is for Bright, 
C is for Candy, and P for Delight. 
A dear little fellow, only turned three, 
Conning his letters o’er, sits on my knee. 


E is for Earnest, F for Forgiven, 

G is for Gentle, 47 is for Heaven. 
Softly I whisper him in the dim light 
Beautiful fancies, all loviag and bright. 


That SS stands for Sunshine, Z is for Love, 
And P is for Pleasure, quickly I prove; 
Why should I tell him that in Fortune’s toss 
S stands for Sorrow, and Z stands for Loss? 


Dear, wee, trusting fellow, only turned three, 
You shall not learn about sorrow from me. 

In this sad world too soon childish dreams fly, 
Mad greed and deception make the soul sigh. 


The whirl of the maelstrom that we call Life 
Bitters the heart with its failures and strife. 
Cherished dreams vanish, or crumble to dust; 
Vast are the ruins of misplaced trust. 


Brief is the happiness we call “ belief,” 

Teach a child early to treasure it safe; 

Teach him of hope, and of love, and of truth, 
They'll twine in his fancies, gladden his youth. 


Let him learn ever the happiest side, 

For when he’s older and shipwrecks betide, 
Early foundations of hope and belief 

Will strengthen his courage—soften his grief. 


Dear little fellow that’s only turned three, 
Lisping your letters o’er, perched on my knee~ 
7’s for Together, and A is for Bliss, 
M is for Mother, and A’ is for Kiss. 
—Mary B. Buzby. 
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Che Catskills. 


AJESTIC pile of mountains—the Catskills, 
Reaching from earth beyond the clouds of heaven; 
Set close against the horizon’s low verge, 

Like sentinels of adamantine strength, 

Standing where placed “ In the Beginning:” 

With face toward the orb of day, rising 

From out its nightly couch in eastern skies; 

To swing above these peaks and set, each day; 

Where clouds have come and gone, in fleecy mass, 

And sun and storm have each held sway. In turn 

Dressed in springtime’s richest shades of blossoming ; 

In summer's emerald hues of loveliness ; 

In autumn’s bright, then fading, dying colors; 

From green to brown, from gold to scarlet tints ; 

Then with the dying year enrobed anew, 

In icy mantels fringed with frost and snow, 

As if in preparation for burial rites, 

In the processional of passing years. 


Miles of uplifted, gray and moss-grown rocks, 
Unmeasured reach of jagged mountain sides, 
Unbroken forests set against the sky, 

Unnumbered acres and uncounted steeps; 
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Deep cloven hills anear to placid lakes, 
- Whence run wild streams and leaping waterfalls; 
<7 Bold peaks of stately hills together linked, 
Sky-crowned and firmly held in varied form, 
Featured anew from each new point of sight. 


TIN Deep-cut ravines closed in from view, save where 
A near approach finds gorges dark and wild, 
Or silent chasms lone, where rays of sunshine 
Only come by stealth; where gathering storms, 
And elemental fury find their way 


Unbidden, as years, aye, ages come and go. 


Where once hobgoblins armed with bowlders huge, 
Woke Rip Van Winkle from his sleep of years, 

By their sepulchral sorcery callings 

In hoarse, grave voices, mingled with the rumbling 


Thunder of their uncanny game of bowls. 


Where beasts of prey once roamed abroad at will, 
And reptiles warmed their writhing forms to life, 
Anear the narrow bounds of rock-ribbed walls, 

Or out on sunny slopes, with ever ready 

Danger signals for casual passers-by. 


Where birds of heaven came to nest and live, 
And rear their young in privacy and peace, 
All undisturbed until the huntsman’s horn, 
With sportsman’s stealthy tread awoke shrill echoes, 
Announcing the coming of the destroyer, 
To their well-chosen mountain, wildwood homes, 
Where since is often heard a deep-mouthed baying, 
S Echoing from cliff to cliff, from rocky ledge, 
Back from the forest’s brink to mountain tops, 
And down through deep ravines, on scent of game 
Fleeing from the besom of destruction. 
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Where young moons have come and dropped from sight, 
To come again arrayed in golden splendor; 

Where owls and whip-poor-wills have weirdly made 
Their presence known by their unseemly cries, 
Filling with bodings dire the ears they reach, 

In painful contrast with the melody 

Of the forest songsters, whose cheerful notes 

Are sweetly chorused at the break of day, 

And closed when daylight fades from out the sky. 


Where now instead seekers of rest and pleasure 
From crowded streets and narrow avenues, 
Come forth to recreate and rest, when Sol 

rf Rides high, and throws his rays of burning heat 

s*. Athwart the earth—here kept at bay, the while, 

On mountain top, and down within well-shaded, 
Rocky glens and gorges, where Nature’s songs 

Are sung in rippling streams and noisy water ways, 
Mid leafy bowers, wherein the toil-worn 
Wanderer may rest in quietness and peace, 
And “look from nature up to nature’s God.” 


A wilderness of hills, near unto heaven, 
And yet with pulsing, daily life afield; 
With thrifty homes hung high on hillside perch, 
Or nestled down in pleasant, sheltered nooks, 
With merry mill wheels clattering all the day; 
With prancing steeds of iron, wildly coursing 
O’er stream and chasm, tossing their fleecy manes 
In bold defiance of the mountain gnomes, 
Waking “Sleepy Hollow” with their neighings. 


Grandeur, sublimity and quiet beauty; 
Peaceful homes, hard by to trackless forests, 

Far up within the vaulted sky, and e’en 

Above the clouds where sunshine quickly comes; 
Hills, valleys, streams together fast enchained ; 
Sleeping woods and waking fields, lowing kine, 
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Cloud-compassed hamlets and sharp hilltop peaks 
Piercing the sky and reaching down to earth. 
Mountains of Magnificence—the Catskills. 


The eye of man in reverent rapture 

Gazes at these bold mountains, forest-crowned, 

As when the Almighty said “ Let there be light, 
And there was light,” and night and day, and times 
And seasons set for all things, forever. 


The ear listens when silence reigns, as well 


As when sounds of “rushing mighty winds” are heard; 
The tongue attempts to tell the wondrous tale, 

That eye hath seen and ear hath heard, anear 

Where Omnipresence sits in majesty sublime. 


But all in vain. The mortal sense here fails 

To appreciate the power and might 

Of Him who set these mountains in their place, 
So firm and sure, that they will here be found 
When comes the fiat, “ Time shall be no longer.” 
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MY SHIPS ARE IN! 


I saw them sail at set of sun, 

They slowly glided down the bay; 
Like mist upon the sea’s blue rim, 

They sank, dissolved, and passed away. 


But now at dawn, they come once more, 
They cross the bar, they rest within! 
My heart exultant cries for joy, 
““My ships are in, my ships are in!” 


I think of friends that went at death, 
Far out to sea, beyond my sight— 
They were but vessels sailing on 
Till they were lost in depths of night. 


I welcome death as dawn that brings 
The dearest blessing friends can win, 
For I shall have my own and cry, 
“ My ships are in, my ships are in!” 


—Edwin A. Rand. 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


VI.—THE HYGIENIC SIDE. 
THE GUESTS AND THEIK GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAst AND ITS FASHIONS. 

HE man or woman willing 
to shorten life for the grati- 
fication of the palate, 
whether by eating or 
drinking, must be set down 
as an_ unbalanced, irra- 
tional, intemperate per- 
son. The first question to 
be considered as to the 
food supply of a home, 
should be in regard to its 
wholesomeness. There is 
a happy mean between the 
man (or the woman) who 
can eat everything and 
anything, and glories in 

the fact, and the one who can (or will) eat only the 

most dainty morsels. The former is unjust to him- 
self, the latter to those with whom he comes in contact. 

Without attempting to go into the whole subject of 
nutrition, food selection, digestion, and the other 

factors which would be necessarily pertinent in a 

comprehensive consideration of this subject, there 

are some thoughts connected with the dinner, as the 
principal meal of the day, which are entitled to con- 
sideration at this time. There is no doubt that the 
stomach is more generally abused at the dinner than 
in connection with any other meal. So long as the 
palate is gratified, not a few diners forget entirely the 
stomach, its likes and dislikes, its powers and its 
weaknesses. By a wise provision of nature, this very 

important organ indicates to the individual, by a 

surcease of the sensation called appetite, the point 

when a proper quantity of food has been taken. 

But the palate will respond readily to fresh sensa- 

tions, as other kinds of food are taken, and to gratify 


this sensuous thrill, which is not a part of appetite at 
all, more food is forced into the stomach, though that 
useful organ with all its strength, protests, * I have 
enough—I am full!” This is all wrong, and an out- 
rage upon a faithful servant, which in time will take 
justice in its own hands, and repay the wrong. 

But presuming that no reader of this journal is a 
glutton, and so in need of caution regarding that 
vice, there are some suggestions which may not come 
amiss in regard to the dinner and the methods ob- 
served therewith, as considered from a_ hygienic 
standpoint. The universal custom of serving soup as 
the first course is not simply a fashion, but a practice 
grounded upon important principles. The soup is in 
itself highly nutritive, and the nutriment which it 
contains is in the best possible condition to be 
quickly absorbed, gently stimulating the system, es- 
pecially in its nervous action, and giving tone to 
the stomach. 

Before we come to the soup, however, the diner 
should be in proper condition both to do and to 
receive justice from the dinner. Food should not 
have been too recently taken, nor on the other hand 
should there have been too long a fast. In the latter 
case, the appetite will have subsided, and the stomach 
will be rather in condition to receive at first simplv a 
light lunch instead of a generous dinner. The per- 
son should not be exhausted from recent effort, 
either physical or mental, and any condition of 
mental worry is especially to be avoided. Then 
plenty of time should be taken for each and every 
meal, but above all for the dinner, as being the prin- 
cipal meal of the day. Nothing is more destructive 
to the digestion than bolting masses of food, half 
masticated or without any mastication at all. ‘This 
comes from the fact that the digestion of such food is 
much more difficult, taxing the system in an abnormal 
way ; that much of the food is after all but imper- 
fectly digested, and so does not yield its adequate re- 
sults ; that the extra tax and burden simply wear out 
the delicate machinery long before its normal time. 

Fish and oysters, which are the accessories of the 
soup rather than independent dishes, are also easily 
digested articles, and so are rather taken as a stimula- 
tion and preparation to the roast, or piece de resistance, 
than for their own nutritive qualities. The raw 
oyster, as is generally understood, is practically self- 
digesting; while the soft-fibred fish, except in the 
case of such species as are naturally of an oily 
nature, are quickly dissolved by the gastricforces. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that both soup and fish 
should be taken in only moderate quantities, other- 
wise the capacity of the stomach will have been fully 
tested before the most substantial portion of the 
feast is reached. 

We have now come to the joint or roast—the prin- 
cipal course of the meal. After taking a generous 
portion, and doing it full justice, the average diner is 
prepared to regard the game, poultry, sweets, dessert 
and cheese as rather complimentary tributes to the 
palate than otherwise, and to merely sample them 
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and pass on. After dinner, especially if it has beena 
hearty meal, an hour or two of practical quiet is 
extremely desirable. It is only in rare cases of 
peculiar temperament that one should sleep during 
this time; simply give nature the chance, which she 
naturally seeks, to concentrate her energies on the 
work of digestion, building up and rejuvenating the 
body for such further duties as the day may have 
in store. Rapid walking or violent exercise of any 
sort just after a hearty meal is to be unqualifiedly 
condemned at all times and under all conditions. 

The summer dinner should be of a lighter character 
than its counterpart of the winter. As a formal open- 
ing, the oyster, which is out of season, is replaced by 
the little neck clam, which, duly cooled and cuddled 
in a half of his shell, is an epicurean bit. The soup, 
too, should be light and simple, the calf’s head, ox 
tail and like heavy varieties being dispensed with till 
the coming of cooler weather. Fish is at its best 
during the summer, and may properly hold a promi- 
nent place in the list. Heavy hot roasts of beef or 
mutton may well be replaced by broiled lamb chops, 
roasts of lamb with mint sauce, or fried chicken—all 
of which are much better adapted to the warm weather. 

A generous use of vegetables is to be commended 
and encouraged during the summer ; not only because 
that is the season of vegetable growth, but because 
they are well adapted to the requirements of the sys- 
tem at that time. But one thing should always be 
borne in mind—no vegetable is at its best unless it is 
fresh and in perfect condition. Everything which has 
begun to deteriorate in quality is a source of danger 
rather than of health. 

Heavy desserts are as much to be avoided during 
the warm season as heavy meats and other food 
material adapted to the colder temperature of winter. 
Greasy rich pies and puddings have no proper place 
in a summer dietary—if, indeed, they have anywhere 
or at any season of the year. Light batter pudding 
may be indulged ; but for most palates cold custards, 
creams:and iced desserts are greatly preferred. 

Having given these suggestions, it may be of in- 
terest to append a statement showing the number 
of parts of nutritive matter per thousand parts of 
various food articles in common use. It must not be 
supposed, however, that all the elements of nutrition 
in a given article of food are taken up and utilized by 
the system. Some of these elements may not be 
wanted or at all available ; so that in some cases the 
72 parts contained in milk might be more valuable to 
the human economy than the 950 parts found in 
wheat. But here is the comparative list, a careful 
study of which will be found interesting and helpful : 
Cucumbers, .28 ; melons, 30; turnips, 41; milk, 72; 
carrots, 98; white of egg, 140; beet root, 148 ; pears, 
160; apples, 170; haddock, 180; gooseberries, 200; 
codfish, 210; sole, 210; pork, 240; cherries, 250; 
veal, 250; beef, 260; potatoes, 260; apricots, 260; 
grapes, 270; chicken, 270; plums, 290; mutton, 290; 
tamarinds, 340; almonds, 650; oats, 742; rye, 792; 
rice, 880; barley, 920; wheat, 950. 


REMEMBER AT DINNER THAT 

Rapid eating is slow suicide. 

Plenty of time should be taken. 

Fish and oysters are easily digested. 

An hour or two of rest should be taken after 
the meal. 

Mere gratification of the appetite is very likely 
to shorten life. 

Dinner should be of a lighter nature in summer 
than in winter. 

It is not good to dine when in a state of mental or 
physical weariness. 

A quart of wheat contains more nutriment than a 
bushel of cucumbers. 


There is a happy mean between eating everything 
and being squeamish. 

Two pounds of potatoes contain as much nutriment 
as thirteen pounds of turnips. 


Light soups, light desserts and light meats should 
have the preference in warm weather. 

Abuse of the stomach at dinner will be repaid 
sooner or later by that punishment which comes to 
the glutton. 


Vegetables and fruits are to be used most gener- 
ously at that season of the year in which they 
naturally mature. 


Beginning the dinner with soup is the very best 
way to get the whole system in condition for assimi- 
lating a hearty meal. 

—Mary Livingston Andrews. 
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A WORLD ON FIRE. 
“ Fire!” “Fire!” “ Fire!” Oh, the world is on fire! 
Brilliant flames wide-spreading from out an eastern sky; 
In golden-tinted chariot the God of Day, in glory, 
Rides forth on dewy fragrance to an airy throne on high. 


“Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” Dying down as daylight 
Cometh, and night shadings haste to flee away ; 
When earthly pilgrims waken from out their nightly slumbers, 
And daily life pulsations come freshly into play. 
“Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” Oh, the world is on fire! 
The sun from midheaven, pouring out its noontide rays, 
Humanity seeks shelter in thickly shaded places, 
Until the world without a flame seems but a world ablaze. 


“ Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” Again the fire abateth, 
As midday hours are numbered, and pass from out their place, 
E’er the Queen of Night unfoldeth, and opens wide her curtains, 
To draw them close together, with fascinadng grace. 


“ Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” Oh, the world is on fire ! 
And lurid flames are leaping up from a western sky ; 
Ablaze at the horizon, aglow at the zenith, 
Until stars twinkle brightly in the hours passing by. 


“Fire!” “Fire!” “ Fire!” Fading out yet slowly, 
As the Day God drops wearily on Mother Earth’s breast, 
And the Fireman of the Universe shows the “All-Out” signal, 
“Three times and out,” the story, and the world once more 


has rest. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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MUSHROOMS. | 
Some Facts about their Edibility. 


HE American people have 
inherited from their Brit- 
ish ancestors a most un- 
warranted prejudice 
against that valuable 
vegetable, the mush- 
room. Among the other 
peoples of Europe, in 
most countries of Asia, 
in Africa and the islands 
of the sea, they are 
highly esteemed, but 

——— John Bull and Young 
America have, for the most part, scorned to feed 
upon such delicacies. We are early taught to look 
upon them with loathing. When the little child, 
whose keen eyes have discerned near the old stump, 
in the field, by the roadside this new treasure of the 
beautiful earth, runs gleefully to display the white 
buttons or golden cushions to his mother, his youth- 
ful investigations are discouraged with, * Throw the 
nasty things away, Johnny, they will poison you,” 
and crestfallen Johnny casts on the refuse pile 
what French or German cooks would prepare for 
a feast. Thereafter wise Johnny passes by on the 
other side of the mushroom and views with suspi- 
cion those rare and peculiar mortals who are known 
to be guilty of eating “toadstools.” Eating a toad 
itself would be no more loathsome in the eyes of 
many people. 

This unfounded and unreasonable prejudice is 
ably supplemented by the astonishing ignorance dis- 
played by many popular writers on this subject. We 
remember within a year to have seen it gravely 
stated in reliable periodicals, that in these United 

tates there is but one edible species of mushroom, 
and again that there are but eight. When one re- 
flects upon the valuable food supply that by these 
means is allowed to waste annually, they are not such 
harmless mistakes as might be at first imagined. A 
competent authority writing on the economic use of 
fungi says, ‘The chemical composition of the flesh 
of fungi shows it to be admirably adapted for human 
food, and indeed to contain the elements necessary 
to nutrition in even higher degree than any other class 
of vegetables.” 

The season for mushrooms is not confined to a few 
short weeks, but extends from spring through sum- 
mer and well into the autumn. In the spring when 
we are longing for something new to tempt the 
appetite, thousands of Morels, as luscious and nutri- 
tious as Baltimore oysters, are springing up in field 
and wood and roadway to be despised and rejected 
by rich and poor. When the “ garden is backward,” 
the potatoes fail and the wheat and oats rust from 
conditions furnished by too frequent rains, Nature 
atones by supplying in great quantities the most 
nutritious vegetable known to science ; and in various 


forms and flavors, one species differing from another 
as do beets from turnips. 

But this bountiful provision is almost entirely 
ignored. What a boon it might be to the poor 
country laborer if he knew the possibilities in the 
way of savory stews, fricassees, omelets, etc., spring- 
ing up within easy grasp! On the stony New Eng- 
land hills may sometimes be found within the area 
of half an acre, a dozen different species of esculent 
fungi. On the rich soil of the prairies are rotting 
year by year tons of edible mushrooms. A recent 
observer journeying to the World’s Fair saw from the 
car window barrels of Agarics growing unmolested 
in the state of Indiana. When he reached Chicago 
what were they worth in the markets? Fifty cents 
per pound! And the people in that part of the state 
where they grew in greatest abundance lived in poor 
cabins and fought a hand-to-hand struggle with 
poverty. In Germany and France such waste is un- 
known. What mushrooms are not sold or consumed 
in a fresh state are carefully dried, pickled, salted or 
made in catchups for winter use. 

We do occasionally read that some one has been 
ill or died from eating poisonous mushrooms and the 
absurd idea that they are all alike and totally unfit 
for food takes deeper root than before. ‘Then the 
editor who knows all things,although presumably with- 
out reputation as a mycologist, will arise and dis- 
tinguish himself by a scathing denunciation of the 
folly of eating mushrooms at all. The advice which 
people need at such a time is upon the danger of in- 
discriminate collecting. To one who has ever seen 
them and noted their characteristics, there is no diffi- 
culty in selecting many of the esculent trom the 
noxious species. They are as readily distinguished 
as the different vegetables in the garden or the fruit 
trees in the orchard. Of these there are a sufficient 
number to satisfy reasonable people without experi- 
menting upon unknown and possibly poisonous 
forms. The idea that because some mushrooms are 
suitable for food, a// mushrooms may be eaten must 
be at once discarded. There isa vast difference be- 
tween different species. Neither are different species 
always to be cooked in the same manner, the tre it- 
ment suited to one mushroom being sometimes ruin- 
ous to another. 

A second vital point in the use of mushrooms and 
one never to be disregarded, is that they must not be 
picked too long before cooking nor gathered when 
too old. When putrefaction has once commenced, if 
ever so slightly, they are unfit for food. Many of the 
cases of illness trom eating mushrooms arise from 
this cause alone, the same mushroom being entirely 
harmless if cooked in a fresh and firm condition. 

Some idea of the desirability of cultivating choice 
species of mushrooms has dimly dawned upon the 
public mind. Would that it might receive a revela- 
tion regarding the field mushrooms, whose flavor and 
food value are in no way surpassed by the cultivated 
forms. Edible fungi have received but little atten- 
tion from even the botanists of our country, but as 
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the workers multiply and regions hitherto unsearched 
are scanned by the diligent collector, we may find 
our fungous wealth greater than at present known. 
Rev. Moses A Curtiss, one of the leading American 
mycologists of his time, published in 1867 a list of 106 
esculent species from North Carolina alone. It is 
probable that we are not far behind Europe with 
over 200 edible species in more or less common use. 
Shall we follow the advice of the overwise editor and 
cry “ Death in the pot” before this bountiful provi- 
sion of Nature for the needs of man? While for 
many of our population times are hard, provision 
scant and hunger a threatening, if not present evil, 
verily, no. 

A few simple directions for cooking some of the 
more common species are appended. 

The Morel (Morchella esculenta), which appears in 
spring, has a flavor similar to the oyster. They 
should be picked only when dry and kept in a cool 

place until cooked. Remove «he butt of the stem, 
wash thoroughly in several waters and dry with a 
cloth. Split the small ones and cut large ones in 
pieces. Pour boiling water over them, place on the 
stove for five minutes and then drain. Stew gently 
in a little water for about an hour, add a little meat 
gravy or soup stock, butter, pepper and salt, sweet 
herbs or onion, if desired. Cook a few minutes, 
serve on buttered toast and garnish with sliced 
lemon. 

Or, after washing the morels do not split them. 
Fill with a forcemeat of seasoned bread and wrap 
in thin slices of bacon or sweet salt pork. Stew 
slowly in broth an hour, or bake in the oven from 
thirty to forty minutes. Morels may also be es- 
caloped like oysters and served in a variety of 
other ways. 

Pufiballs (Calvatia maxima, etc.) shouid be peeled 
entirely and sliced through the middle. Reject all 
not perfectly white clear through. Cut small puff- 
balls in thin slices, add parsley, pepper and salt, and 
fry five minutes in butter and suet. 

Or, dip slices of large mushrooms in beaten egg, 
season and fry a light brown. Serve hot. 

The fall mushroom (Agaricus campestris) may be 
cooked in a great variety of ways. If fried they 
should be first scalded for a few seconds and dried 
with a cloth. Dredge with flour, season with salt, 
pepper, herbs, if desired, and fry in hot butter or 
dripping for five or six minutes. Serve hot. Broiled 
agarics are esteemed by foreign epicures a desir- 
able addition to ragouts, fricassees, gravies and 
soups. They are excellent escaloped or stewed 
like morels. 

A delicious pie may be made with a piece of cold 
roast veal surrounded by agarics, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, a cup of veal gravy or any soup stock, a 
little crumbed cracker and covered with a suitable 
meat pie crust, or even a thick layer of mashed 
potato. 

The Inkcaps (Coprinus comatus, etc.) have a some- 
what fishy flavor and are very tender. They should 


be gathered only when young, before the gills turn 
dark. Remove the base of the stems ; wipe clean and 
scald for a few seconds ; drain and dry with a cloth. 
Fry like agarics, or broil for a flavor to meat dishes. 
— Ruth Armstrong. 
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THE FAIRY STORY. 


Silv’ry moonlight gleams o'er the silent wold, 
The air glows frosty, crisp and cold; 

Every tree and shrub, e’en the grasses’ blade, 
Bends to earth with jewels the ice king made. 
What a glorious scene is the calm, clear night, 
Resplendent with frost-gems pure and bright! 
’Mid this gorgeous splendor, nestling down, 

Is a tiny cottage, snug and brown. 

O’er its chimney smoke-wreathes, blue and thin, 
Make us long for a glimpse of the scenes within. 


The curtains are drawn, in this witching hour— 
Vivid fancies hold a subtle power— 

Great logs, heaped high in a fireplace wide, 
Send rosy gleams where the shadows hide, 
And each childish heart with rapture swells, 
While grandma a fairy story tells: 

Children, fair and sweet, are gathered there 
*Round grandma’s high-backed rocking-chair ; 
Some awed to silence, some full of glee, 

Yet each one is pleased as a child can be. 


The welcome tale she recites to them, 
Is of “ Discontented Little Jem.” 
Now she softly tells the kind fairy’s rhyme 
For the—well, we will say, for the fiftieth time: 

“* Perform first the task lying near to your hand, 
For surely the next you shall then understand: 
Life—’” here is a break in the smooth-flowing tale, 
Is the dear old memory trying to fail ? 

“Tis only a stitch in her knitting dropped, 

I think it most strange she should have stopped!” 


““ Why does she stoop to the flickering light, 
Fearing it may not be mended aright?” 
“ Has she quite forgotten, we still await 
To hear of our favorite hero’s fate?” 
“ Why small as a tick of the merry Dutch clock 
Is one stitch in the whole of that bright knitted sock!” 
Wise grandma hears the sweet voices small, 
Yet she seems tu heed them not at all; 


Till the tiny stitch is restored to its place, 
When she turns to smile on each anxious face; 
Then concludes the pleasant fireside tale 
Of the fairy queen in a moonlit vale: 
“ Pray, what is the use of a story, dears ; 
Should we heed not the moral which there appears? 
A stitch in the knitting is small, like a day, 
Woven into our lives of work or play ; 


“ Should one day be lost in our whole life long, 
When we yield our work will it not be wrong? 
Will our Master not, in his watchful care, 
Observe that a link is missing there? 

We should do each duty well, to the end; 
If a stitch be dropped, let us stop to mend. 
All our work will be ended by and by, 

And—” the sentence ends in a deep-drawn sigh. 
* * * * 
Now the weird lights dance o’er a picture sweet 

Of the room, so homelike, cozy and neat; 

Happy childish faces still clustered there, 

And grandma—asleep in the high-backed chair. 
—Hattie M. Taylor. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 
fi? Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
assage Treatment for the Face —Skin Food and Steaming, 


(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms. 

Increase of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar- 
re y reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 

eanness. 


(4) Perfumes.—How to make them at Home —Satchets— Distilled 
r. 
(5) The Figure. —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 


ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces. 

(6) Totlet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap— Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) he Bath.—Tepid—Hot Soapsuds— Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 

(8). The Complexion—Definition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Intluence of Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 
—Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9). The Bicycle.—How to postpone Old Age—Proper Costume for 
the Wheel—Secret of content for Women 

(to) Zhe Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes—Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 

(11) Facial Disfigurements.— Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads— 
Moth Patches and Supertiuous Hair. 

(12) _ The Hair —A Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing.] 


CHAPTER ll. 


COSMETICS.—THEIR USE AND ABUSE—FORMULAS FOR MAK- 
ING PURE CREAMs AND BALMS. 


ey OSMETICS is a term broadly applied to 
~~ 3 anything made to improve the complex- 

~ ion. ‘The complexion is one of the chief 
ete charms of beauty. Nothing is more at- 
@© tractive than a clear, fine-grained, delicately 
ON tinted skin. We look with a feeling of awe 
at the rose-petal purity of a baby face. If 
this velvety softness could be purchased, many 

a woman would exchange half her fortune for it. 
“There is no excellence without great labor,” we 
are constantly reminded when thinking of the subject 
of the complexion. There are so many things to be 
taken into consideration when we try to acquire it. 
One is almost, at times, willing to give it up, and let 
cruel fate set us down as a “back number,” but this 
is when hope has her glasses off and cannot see 
things in their proper relations. When she brightens 
them up and puts them on, life is again desirable, and 
we know that next to moral excellence and intellectual 
development there is nothing so desirable as beauty. 

Where a good complexion is sadly lacking, one is 
justified in resorting to artificial means, but in doing 
so, should avoid anything that will tend to make the 
bad complexion worse, and should strive to improve 
the skin so that in time it will bear comparison with 
the most artistically composed artificial one. 

The horribly coarse complexions of some actresses 
are partially due to the use of powders containing 
bismuth and lead. If artificial means for appearing 
beautiful must be used, be artistic about it, and don’t 
apply liquid powder as though whitewashing a fence. 
If the pores of the skin must be filled, let it be with 
the least harmful of powders. 

A piece of fine chalk may be placed in a coarse 
linen bag and crushed in water, grinding it between 
the fingers. Then wash the face quickly with the 
linen and the wet powder will be left in a thin deposit. 


Any supertiuous powder may be removed by the ap- 
plication of a damp handkerchief. Or, to use the dry 
powder, buy dropped chalk and apply with a piece of 
white velvet. When one has used powder for a long 
time the face has spots on which the powder will not 
stick. The reason is that the natural grain of the 
cuticle has been destroyed. By using velvet instead 
of chamois skin or a cloth, this will not occur. 

Some very dark ladies prefer a tinted powder to 
the pure white. Dissolve dropped chalk in water to 
which a little saffron and alkanet (vermilion) have 
been added. Stir and let the powder settle. This 
may be used as a fluid; or if preferred dry, pour off 
the water and dry in the sun. If a color for the 
cheeks is desired, add a larger proportion of the 
vermilion. 

Color for the Lips. 

Melt together one cake of white wax, an ounce of mutton 
suet, a teaspoonful of olive oil, and enough of the vermil 
ion tint (alkanet) to give it a brilliant red color. This 
may be used with safety. 

“MAKING UP” FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

Footlights are trying to the best of complexions, 
and paint and powder can be used at such a time 
without the qualms which (in some minds) usually 
accompany their use. In such cases it is worth while 
to know how to make up artistically. First, give the 
face, neck and arms a thorough washing with the 
liquid powder; when dry, correct any little variation 
of the tone; then apply the pink color to the cheeks, 
blending on the edges, and let it extend up and down 
on the cheek rather than inaspot. The eyes may be 
strengthened in effect by darkening the brows with 
dark-brown water color and a sable brush. The 
brows should be darkest in the angle next the nose, 
shading off in a delicate arch. The lower lid of the 
eye may also be outlined with the color. 

Again, powder is useful in modifying the contrast 
between dark or red arms and white evening dress. 
It should be applied damp, as it is less liable to 
rub off. 

RECIPES FOR CREAMS AND BALMS. 
Cold Cream. No. 1. 

Take of oil of almonds two ounces, spermaceti half an 
ounce, white wax one drachm. Melt together and while 
cooling add two ounces of rose water, stirring until cold. 
Cold Cream. No. 2. 

Two ounces of white beeswax, two ounces oil of sweet 
almonds, one of glycerine. Perfume with extract of violets. 
Cold Cream. No.3. 

Take four ounces of unsalted butter, four ounces of 
white wax, one ounce of vaseline, melt together and per- 
fume with extract of bergamot. The more cold creams 
are stirred and beaten while cooling, the whiter they 
become. 

Camphor Balls for Whitening the Hands. 

Clarify a pound of mutton suet, and add to it three 
pounds of spermaceti, two of white wax, and one of gum 
camphor cut in small pieces: melt together and stir until 
the camphor is dissolved, then pour into molds. 

Milk of Roses. 

Boil gum benzoin in the spirits of wine till it forms a 

rich tincture. Fifteen drops ina glass of water makes a 
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fragrant milk in which the face may be bathed, leaving Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


the lotion to dry on. It obliterates wrinkles as far as any- 
thing can with the exception of enamel. It also gives a 
youthful look to faded cheeks. 

Cosmetic Gloves, for Night Wear. 

The yolks of two fresh eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
tincture of benzoin, and rose water to perfume. Beat well 
together. Keep tightly corked. Paint the insides of old 
kid gloves with the mixture every night. This will make 
the hands remarkably smooth and white, 

Lotion for the Complexion. 

A quart of milk in which the juice of three mandarin 
oranges have been squeezed. 

Lotion for Whitening the Face and Neck. 

Oil of sweet almonds, four ounces; Terebinth of Mecca, 
three grains; spermaceti, two drachms;; flour of zinc, one 
drachm; white wax, two drachms. Mix in a water bath 
and melt together. The harmless mineral white is fixed 
in the cold cream and is applied with ease and effect. 
The result is a lustrous whiteness of the skin. 

Lotion for Smoothing the Hands. 

Two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one of glycerine and 
one of almond oil (colorless). 
To Whiten the Hands. 

Melt a pound of white castile soap over the fire with a 
little water. When melted perfume slightly and stir in 
half a cupful of oatmeal. Use this preparation while 
washing the hands and their improvement will be sur- 


prising. 
—Clara B. Miller. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
: THE GRAPEVINE SWING. 
Blithely whistling, with agile spring, 
Leaps the farmer's boy to the grapevine swing. 


To and fro, high and low, 

Up where the winds the branches blow, 
Flying down to lightly pass 

Where bare feet ripple the blue-eyed grass. 
Up again in the sunshine free, 

Back, in the shade of the maple tree, 
Spurning the ground with supple foot 

At the well-worn spot at the maple’s root. 
Higher; the branches strike his breast, 
There are three blue eggs in the robin’s nest! 
Dropping, dropping swiftly down, 

With a flying glimpse of the distant tewn, 
Back and forth in the noontide glow, 
Swinging slower, and still more slow, 

Idly rocking in sun-pierced gloom 

To a tremulous pause in the vine’s perfume. 
Springing at length where the grasses yield, 
He follows the men to the haying field. 
_—Mary L. Paine. 


Selected tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

When bees.are old they yield no honey. 

He that converseth not with men, knoweth nothing. 

Every day has its night; every weal its woe.—Danish. 

Better to go to bed supperless than to get up in debt.— 
Spanish. 

Go early to the fish market, and late to the shambles.— 
Spanish. 

Building and the marrying of children are great wasters. 
—French. 


THE WILD FIELD BUTTERCUPS. 


Now sway in wind, their chalices, 
So very golden, fair, 
And silver, too, by right of dew, 
That comes with morning air, 
The wild field buttercups ! 


Now sway in wind, their chalices; 
We think of sunbeams cleft, 
Now straying here, for bright and clear 
They’re waving, right and left, 
The wild field buttercups ! 


Now sway in wind, their chalices. 
Did they from rainbow fall * 
To offer gold, in flower-mold, 
To seekers one and all, 
O wild field buttercups ? 


Now sway in wind, their chalices, 
With light, as torches flame, 
The shadows gray, their censors gay, 
Make less, O lovely aim, 
Of wild field buttercups! 
— Florence Cone. 
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IN CASE OF AOOCIDENT. 

WO things to remember are—when beets are 
put away, carefully covered with earth, one 
can have them as nice at Christmas as in 
summer, by soaking them over night in 

water, and adding some sugar with the salt sprinkled 
over them before pouring over the usual drawn butter 
dressing. 

Dried corn needs a generous spoonful of sugar 
cooked with it, as the sweetness dries out of it. 

There is nothing which so quickly relieves the pain 
of small burns on the hands, from flatirons or contact 
with the stove, as the application of court-plaster to 
entirely cover the spot. Waterproof flesh-colored 
court-plaster shou!d always be kept in the kitchen 
for cuts or burns; also a bottle of some oil healing 
to larger hurts. Baking soda will relieve pain of 
burns if applied in a paste with cold water, but it 
takes time to tie up small burns, and one often can- 
not spare this time; the court-plaster is then an un- 
speakable relief. 

If an accident, such as losing one’s skirt, should 
occur in a public place, many people act silly about 
it and lose their wits as to the best way to get out of 
the skirt and the skirt out of sight. Girls, seeing 
such an accident befall another girl, should at once 
gather in a crowd around her and their clothing will 
act as a screen. One of their number can readily 
rescue the skirt and carry it off under her own dress 
skirt, or help to fasten it on again. A gentleman who 
is with a girl who has any such embarrassing accident, 
should excuse himself and carry off other men or 
divert their attention while he sends some one to her 
assistance if possible. Ready wit should be culti- 
vated, and some self-possession, as well. 

—Mrs. R. E. G. 


* There is a legend of a pot of gold having been found at. the foot 
of the rainbow. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AUGUST WRAPS FOR COOL NIGHTS—PLAIN WOOL DRESSES— 
THE WAISTCOAT—VARIOUS FASHIONABLE NOTES. 


HE damp, sultry days of the last 
month of summer, with its cool 
nights, demand somewhat heav- 
ier garments than July. Wraps 
begin to be a necessity on the 
summer piazza, and altogether 
the summer girl so changes her 
costume that she gradually takes 
her position in autumn dress 
without any violent change. 
Light woolens are already 
shown in all the shops, and the 

general tendency of the spring goods to rough effects 

continues during the fall. The most noteworthy 
change, however, of the season, promises to be the 
revival of fine cashmere, and especially of drap a’et?. 

These fine woolens mean the revival at an early date 

of draperies, the use of abundance of embroideries 

and braiding and appliques of rich laces. 

The bodice will no longer remain the objective 
point of garniture, though there seems little danger 
of our being on the eve of plain corsages. The skirt 
will be more liberally trimmed, though at present it 
is impossible to say exactly just how the trimming 
will be disposed—probably in ruffles, slashed and 
pointed effects, with ruffles let in beneath them, and 
other borders. Draperies are predicted with as much 
confidence as they were last spring, and while it 
seems certain that gowns for very elaborate occa- 
sions will be very elaborately trimmed, dress for 
simpler wear is likely to adopt the rigid lines of the 
tailor styles of today. After a long contest for su- 
premacy between the tailor and dressmaker, the mat- 
ter is virtually settled in this way: The dressmaker 
expects to prepare all gowns for elaborate wear, and 
house gowns and weg/iges, and leaves to the tailor the 
simple outing and walking dresses, and athletic and 
yachting and bicycle gowns, which have become 
almost as distinctly habits as the riding habit. No 
dressmaker of intelligence to-day would attempt to 
make a riding habit, so completely has this become 
the province of the tailor. This does not mean that 
all women who employ inexpensive dressmakers 
and seamstresses to do their work, must employ tail- 
ors, but that such provincial dressmakers must at- 
tempt to be tailoresses also and adopt tailor styles 
for simple gowns. 


PLAIN WOOL DRESSES. 

It is perfectly safe to make these light woolen 
dresses intended for early autumn wear in the plain 
styles that have been used for outing dresses during 


the summer, avoiding the Eton jacket effect and sub- . 


stituting for it a fitted coat, sloped away in front to 
show the inevitable waistcoat. 

In some cases this waistcoat laps over in a modi- 
fied surplice fashion and is fastened by two buttons 
in a slanted row near the waist. The coat is turned 
back in two large revers and extends about one-third 
the depth of the skirt of the dress. The skirt is 
made severely plain, except for an edge of black 
braid two inches wide on the bottom, which is finished 
by a narrow edge of gold soutache just above it. The 
round collar of the waistcoat and the revers and 
front edge of the coat are finished by similar borders 
of braid. 

Still another style of coat, which promises to be 
another favorite for autumn, extends only about nine 
inches below the waist line, and is fastened by one 
or two buttons across the bust, displaying a waist- 
coat of moire silk worn beneath it. In many cases 
the effect of a waistcoat is given by a dress bodice, 
which has a little notched collar, showing a chemi- 
sette of linen and a four-in-hand tie. Some of the 
new coats are bound with inch-borders of braid, which 
are placed in curving lines across the front and back 
of the garment to give the effect of a high yoke. 

Sleeves of all outer garments are still ample in size, 
though dress sleeves have somewhat moderated their 
huge dimensions. 

The best models for cashmere are made up in com- 
bination with silk, especially with the soft taffeta 
silks in refined, glacé colorings. ‘The prettiest of 
these have a long, English overskirt which nearly 
reaches to the bottom of the closely gored underskirt, 
merely displaying its bordering ruffles. The bodice 
is often a sleeveless jacket of cashmere, worn over a 
full, silk blouse, with large sleeves finished with one, 
two or three puffs above the elbow. All new sleeves 
reach well over the hand, and do away with the ne- 
cessity of the long-wristed glove. The short elbow 
sleeve that has been popular with young ladies for 
housewear will continue in neg/iges in the elaborate 
dinner dresses and wherever a strictly tailor size is 
not de riguer. 

NEW OVERSKIRTS. 

Some of the new overskirts are pointed sharply in 
front and at the back, like those introduced early in 
the spring. These are made of two breadths of 
double-width cashmere taken cornerwise, one corner 
being cut off from each breadth and shaped in to fit 
at the waist, front and back. One bias point is thus 
made to fall in the center of the back and in the cen- 
ter of the front. Sloping seams are taken in at the 
sides, joining the two breadths together. Sometimes 
bands of satin ribbon trim these overskirts, and some- 
times the reverse is the case, the trimming being con- 
fined to the underskirt. 

The tendency of the season is to do away with the 
extreme full godet pleats which were worn last winter, 
and while the dresses are full at the back they have 
not that set, stiff appearance of last season, and owe 
their special elegance to the use of rich embroideries 
and laces, more than to any eccentricity of Parisian 
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cut. This does not apply to the tailor’s dress, which 
must be precise to the verge of masculine stiffness to 
be chic and stylish. Women with dainty tastes often 
relieve these tailor gowns with laced scarfs, boas of 
feathers and other softening effects. While this 
makes them more becoming, it takes away something 
from their distinctive elegance. It requires a notably 
fine figure and afresh and fair complexion to bear 
the severity of the tailor gown, unrelieved by garni- 
ture or color. Hence, a great many tailors cunningly 
introduce color in fetching little waistcoats of gay- 
hued plaids, or of plain red or pale blue or yellow 
“horse cloths.” 

This “horse cloth” is alight waistcoating which 
comes in fine figures, and has long been used by tail- 
ors for the waistcoats of horseback riders. 


FASHION NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

Among novelties are entire gowns of black braid 
over colored silk. 

French parasols have been a combination of 
chiffon, nets, laces and filmy material in white and 
delicate color. 

Accord:on-pleated effects were never more popular 
than at present. Almost any sheer material may be 
fashionable, arranged in this manner. 

English parasols have been severely plain this sea- 
son, owing their elegance to the use of delicate color 
and to insertions and flat bands of lace. 


Marie-Antoinette fichus are among the revivals of 
olden days. They are made of net and lace and of 
dotted muslins, figured in black or in color. 

The fancy for a separate waist and skirt will con- 
tinue during the autumn, and some of the new waists 
are made of the gayest possible material. 

Plaids combining many brilliant tints and hues, 
dainty crepons and soft silks are used for new waists 
and are worn in combination with black skirts. 


In this country, small hats have been de riguer for 
all dress occasions, except for bridesmaids at wed- 
dings and garden fetes, when large picture hats 
are worn, 

The primary colors, long abhorred by the English 
wsthete, are again introduced in dress, but are soft- 
ened by veilings of rich guipure laces, and other 
transparencies, 

The thin, wiry grenadines, in black and colors, im- 
ported early in the season, which have been made up 
in gowns over black silk, have proved most useful 
and effective dresses. 

Black crepon gowns trimmed with bands of black 
satin or of jetted trimming, made over black silk, or 
pale yellow or coquelicot red satin, are among the 
daintiest of filmy gowns. 

In place of the becoming boa of ostrich feathers, a 
little, full collar of black mousselin de sote is now worn 
at the throat by French women. It is made of a band 
of moire or satin ribbon about the width of the old- 
fashioned ** dog collar.” This is covered with close, 


full folds of black mousselin de soie gathered in the 
center of the back in a full chou, and in front where 
the collar hooks, in two choux, with hanging ends, 
finished with insertion and border of black guipure. 


There is a certain method in wearing the big 
sleeve, which gives the note of elegance to the toilet 
as nothing else does. The fit and style of the sleeve 
are hardly less important to-day than the fit of cor- 
sage, and the skirt becomes beside them a matter 
of quite secondary importance. 

The thin white taffeta silks, with trellised lines of 
white satin, printed with tiny flower patterns or deli- 
cate-colored figures in cAzve effects, are trimmed with 
abundance of creamy laces, held by folds of white 
chiffon and caught down at intervals with butterfly 
bows in the flower-like color of the figure. 

A novelty in broad-brimmed hats consists of a huge 
shade hat with a brim no less than a quarter of a 
yard wide. This hat is formed of soft shirrings of 
the silk, and is without trimming save a narrow edge of 
lace that softens the border of the brim. The brim 
droops slightly at the back and front. 


Some of the prettiest bridesmaid dresses for the 
coming wedding season will be made of simple white 
nainsook, trimmed with guipure laces and insertions. 
The sheer French nainsook, which is almost as filmy 
as India muslin, is the material used, and they are 
invariably made over a pale pink, silk or India under 
gown. 

Embroidered muslins, the dainty gowns in which 
our great-grandmothers delighted, are again in favor 
for summer dinners and dances. Pink and white are 
the favorite colors for evening wear, and these are 
often used together. The pink must be a pure rose 
and the white the creamy tint that harmonizes so 
well with it. 


The leg-o’-mutton sleeves, used on gowns of sheer 
material, like crepon or thin India silk, have been 
gigantic in size, sometimes requiring no less than a 
yard and an eighth of doubie-width material for a 
single sleeve. The voluminous folds of these sleeves 
are so cut down by chouwx of moire or velvet that they 
do not appear exaggerated when put in place. 

A charming evening gown from the house of Felix, 
the famous rival of Worth, is of white moire, studded 
with white satin stars. The corsage is of moire, 
draped with pink chiffon, caught down with single 
flowers of white eglantire. Two ruffles of pink chiffon 
fall over the full-puffed sleeves of white moire and 
are caught down by clusters of single pink roses 
with foliage. 

Ribbons were never more popular than to-day. 
Moire and satin ribbons are both used. The two-inch 
width is the most popular one. This is folded to 
form the stock collar, and is tied in a smart little bow 
at the back of the neck. It forms the sash which is 
tied in long ends ax the side of the dress. Sometimes 
there are bretelles or shoulder knots of ribbon. In- 
deed, one can hardly go amiss in ribbon decoration. 

—FHelena Rowe. 
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August. 


In August, when the golden sun 
Pours down its heat on land and sea, 
The hours in languid measures run,— 
Then from the hills a voice calls me; 
It speaks of farmhouse white and neat, 
And pleasant breeze that cools the morn, 
So off I go to that retreat, 
As hunter follows sounding horn! 


What travelers join me on the way, 
Intent to find the like repose, 
O’er steel-laid tracks we swiftly stray, 
Until we reach the journey’s close: 
There happy faces greet our own, 
Good friends the kindest welcome give, 
Rich hospitality is shown, 
And near to nature’s heart we live! 


Then song and story have their turn, 


Then neighbors come with chat and cheer, 


Of city life they wish to learn, 

As we to rest and wander here : 
How wonderful the idyl seems, 

To music set like song of love ; 
We revel in a realm of dreams, 

As in green trees the cooing dove! 


We hear the lowing of the kine 

With crowing cock that wakes the day; 
We see the east in glory shine, 

And farmer wend to cut the hay: 
The cattle to the pasture go, 

The horses to the barn are brought, 
New pleasures every hour we know, 

And joy is with us all unsought ! 


The sun is hot as desert lands, 
The while the harvest fuller fills, 
The forest in its grandeur stands, 
And sentinels the silent hills: 
How blue the skies, what fleecy clouds ; 
What winds salute the rustling corn ; 
What mist at morn the vale enshrouds ; 
What peace in every scene is born! 


To be abroad in field and wood, 

Is true delight the long day through ; 
The gypsy in us seems so good, 

When nature touches us anew: 

Her sights and sounds recall some past, 
Ot Indian dream within our breast, 
Whose sweet enchantment o’er us cast, 
Inspires the soul with blissful rest! 


I lay me down in bed of grass, 

The wild bee hums, swift whirrs the bird, 
The farmers’ teams in distance pass; 

In mellow music all is heard: 
The lamb bleats piteous for the ewe, 

The woodman’s ax rings sharp and clear, 
Like diamonds sparkle beads of dew, 

And goiden-rod is nodding near! 


I pick the berries in the wild 
Or by the road, and find a feast ; 
I roam as happy as a child, 
Or be it west or be it east: 
I make discoveries on the farm, 
By meadow and by copses cool ; 
Behind me lies the life of harm, 
And like the fishes in the pool— 


In God's pure element I live, 
Released from care, unsensing wrong, 
Whatever good the world can give 
Possesses me and turns to song: 
I've struck a truce with kingly care, 
And am content as soul may be, 
Each moment breathes its praise and prayer, 
For paradise surroundeth me! 


And then returning to my home 
I have new zest to face its life ; 
‘Tis thus alone I ask to roam— 
To gather courage for the strife: 
For sweeter is the city’s noise, 
The ardent struggle of the day, 
Because of distant nature's joys 
And dreams of her I bear away! 
— William Brunton. 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 


Its Value, Its Characteristics, and some Ways in which It 
May be Appetizingly Served. 


Ill.—THE PLUM AND THE BLACKBERRY. 


ROM the double fact that the 
plum is made the victim of 
numbers of destructive in- 
sect pests, and that the 
trees are liable to fungus 
disease speedily producing 
their death, this most ex- 
cellent and wholesome fruit 
is by no means so generally 
grown and widely used as 
would otherwise be the 
case. Now that modern 
science has taught efficient 
methods of dealing with 
both of the evils above 
named, let us trust that within a few years the popu- 
larity of the plum will have largely increased. 

Perhaps no fruit is better enjoyed in the natural 
state than the plum, and it is a treat to pluck from the 
tree a finely ripened specimen, enjoying its delicious 
flavor in the cool shade. Eaten in the morning, as a 
prelude to breakfast, it is charming; at dinner it 
holds a favorite place ; taken in the early evening, it 
delights the palate and gently cools the system. Its 
action upon the stomach and other related organs is 
most healthful and beneficial. But apart from all 
these advantages, it has a wide place in the culinary 
department, and a few recipes for its utilization may 
be welcome. 

Plum Pudding. 

Stew a quart of plums, remove the pits, sweeten, and 
pour them into anearthen pudding dish. Cover them with 
a thick batter, made by taking a cupful of sweet cream or 
rich milk, one egg, a teaspoonful of baking powder and 
flour sufficient to give the right consistency. <A soft 
biscuit dough may also be used for the covering. Steam 
for an hour or bake for half as long. On removing from 
the dish, invert the pudding, and serve with hard sauce. 
Dried Plum Pies. 

Soak the dried plums (or prunes) over night, stew them 
gently, and sweeten to taste. Cover a deep pie dish or 
shallow pudding dish with paste, over which spread a thin 
layer of the fruit; cover this with the paste, add a second 
layer of plums, then a final crust. Bake thoroughly, but 
not too long. 

Plum Roll Cake. 

Stew the fruit till soft, remove the skins and pits, and 
press the pulp through a coarse sieve. Makea batter from 
one cupful of milk, a half-cupful of butter, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder and flour sufficient to make a soft paste. 
Bake in three thin layers, between which spread the plum 
sauce. Served warm or cold, this will be found very 
appetizing. 

Fresh Plum Pies. 

Stew the plums well, and sweeten just before taking 
from the fire. Any kind of plums may be used, but the 
more tart the fruit the more sugar will be required. 


After removing the pits, pour the pulp into a pie plate 
which has been lined with ordinary pie paste. Dredge the 
pulp with flour, and cover with a top crust, in which 
several gashes have been cut witha sharpknife. Bake till 
done, sprinkle the top with powdered sugar, and serve cold. 
Plum Dumplings. 

These are very attractively made by sifting three cupfuls 
ot flour, with which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder have 
been mingled, slicing in a heaping teaspoonful of butter, 
and making into a soft dough with water. Stir in a cupful 
of plums, using either stewed fresh fruit or the canned 
article, according to the season. Partially fill cups with 
the batter, set them in a pan of hot water in the oven, and 
steam fora half hour. Invert the dumplings on dessert 
plates and serve warm with liquid sauce. 

Canned Plums, 

Use the sour plums, allowing a half pound of sugar to 
each pound of the fruit. If the green gage variety are 
used, prick the skins of each several times before cooking. 
Make a sirup, bring to the boiling point slowly, skim and 
add the plums. When cooked till tender they are ready 
for the cans. 

Pickled Plums. 

Take seven pounds of plums, pour over them a pint of 
hot water, cover closely and steam till tender. Then add 
a pint of good vinegar, four pounds of brown sugar, and a 
tablespoonful each of cinnamon, allspice and cloves, with 
two-thirds of a teaspoonful of cayenne. Cover and steep 
for half an hour, when they are ready for thecans. Before 
serving on the pickle dish remove the pits. 

Dried Plums. 

Plums may be dried with the stones in, to retain the full 
plum flavor, or the pits may be removed and the cavities 
filled with sugar. Putthem on platesinthesun, sprinkling 
with sugar and turning often. The finish may be made in 
a cool oven. 

Plum Table Jelly. 

Stew the plums in a little water, strain out the juice, ina 
pint of which soak a box of gelatine. Sweeten to the 
taste, add a quart of boiling water, strain and cool. It is 
to be made the day before it is wanted for use. 

Plum Preserves. 

Make and clarify a sirup of clear brown sugar, and pour 
it, boiling hot, over the plums. Let them stand for two 
days, then pour off the sirup, heat it te the boiling point, 
skim and pour it over again. Letthe fruit and sirup stand 
for a day or two, then put the whole in a preserving kettle 
over the fire and simmer gently till the sirup is thick and 
rich. A pound of sugar is to be used for each pound 
of the fruit. 

The blackberry is one of the most valuable of our 
small fruits, and should be cultivated and prized ac- 
cordingly. It belongs to the order RXosacee, genus 
Rubus, which also includes the raspberry—frequently 
spoken of asa first cousin to the blackberry. The 
latter is the more valuable fruit, from the fact that it 
is better adapted to transportation, more hardy in 
growth, and more certain in the yield. It is fre- 
quently recommended as an article of diet, on ac- 
count of its medicinal qualities, which in many 
deranged conditions of the system produce a very 
beneficial alterative effect. 

The wild fruit, which grows abundantly in many 
sections of the country, has a peculiarly rich flavor 
and is valuable for all culinary and * sauce-making ” 
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uses, though the greater size of the cultivated varie- 
ties makes them desirable for table use. In this con- 
nection it may be of interest to observe that though 
cultivation of the blackberry has been followed in 
this country for some fifty years, only a very few re- 
liable and standard varieties have been put upon the 
market. These are said to be entirely the result of 
experiments with the wild sorts. If this be the fact, 
there would seem to be a good field for experiment 
with seedlings. 

The ripe fruit, eaten fresh from the bush, is not only 
very agreeable to the taste, but allays thirst, gently 
cools the system, and moderately and healthfully stim- 
ulates the action of the stomach. Other favorite 
ways of serving the ripe whole berries, are to sprinkle 
them with sugar, either with or without the addition 
of whipped cream, or they are very luscious with a 
thin sirup of sugar and water. The various ways 
in which they may be used for pies, puddings, jams, 
jellies and other appetizing dishes, are so numerous 
that only a few of the more simple and practical need 
be mentioned. 

Blackberryade. 

Steep a quart of the berries in an equal quantity of 
water till the fruit is tender; mash the berries and strain 
out the juice, which is to be sweetened and diluted accord- 
ing to taste. 

Canned Blackberries. 

For cach quart of berries to be canned, make a sirup of 
one cupful of water andacupful of sugar. Heat and skim 
this sirup. When it comes to a boil drop inthe berries, let 
them cook for eight minutes, then fill the cans—which 
should be hot—and seal. 

Blackberry Cordial. 

Wash and mash the fresh berries, strain out the juice, 
and to each four quarts add one quart of boiling water. 
Let it stand in a cool place for twenty-four hours, stirring 
occasionally. Then strain again, and to each gallon add 
two and a half pounds of refined sugar. Stir well and 
cork tightly in jugs or seal in cans; no alcohol is needed 
to prevent fermentation. 

Blackberry Cream. 

Sprinkle half a cupful of sugar over two quarts of ripe 
berries, and mash them with a heavy spoon or wooden 
pestle. Set aside for a couple of hours, then strain the 
juice through a thin cloth, and add another half-cupful of 
sugar. Partially whip a pint of sweet cream, to which add 
the fruit juice; continue the whipping, gradually adding 
the stiff-beaten whites of two eggs. When no more cream 
arises from the whipping serve at once. 

Biackberry Jam. 

To every pound of berries put twelve ounces of sugar: 
cook slowly till the berries are mashed and well done, stir- 
ring often to prevent burning. Put upin the usual man- 
ner. A little currant jelly or lemon peel added will im- 
prove the flavor. 

Blackberry Jelly. 

Wild fruit is better for jelly than the domesticated, and 
it should be picked before it is dead ripe. The berries 
can be cooked in a little water, or they may be placed ina 
stone jar or other vessel set into a kettle of boiling water, 
and the cooking should be carried on till they are tender. 
If cooked by the addition of water, great care must be 
taken to add only just enough for the purpose. Squeeze 
through a jelly bag in the usual manner, and boil smartly 


for twenty minutes. Meantime the sugar should be 
heated in the oven, and a pound is to be added to each 
pint of the juice. Boil the juice for a moment after the 
sugar has been added, then turn into tumblers that have 
been made scalding hot. 

Blackberry Table Jelly. 

Stew the berries, crush, and strain out the juice, as 
above. After it is cool,soak one box of gelatine in a 
pint of juicé, sweeten to the taste, add a quart of boiling 
water, and strain into molds. It is served with whipped 
cream, is very pleasing in appearance and delicious to the 
taste, but is not especially nutritive. 

Pickled Blackberries. 

Make a sirup of three pounds of sugar and a pint of 
vinegar, bringing it to a boil. Drop in the berries and 
cook till they are tender; then seal in jars, no spices being 
required. 

Blackberry Preserves. 

Put the berries ina porcelain kettle, allowing a cupful of 
water to each quart of the fruit, and let it simmer till ten- 
der. Then add three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of berries, let it boil up, skim carefully, and it is 
ready for the cans. 

Blackberry Pudding, No. 1. 

Beat together the yolks and whites of three eggs, and 
when light stir in two cupfuls of milk, three and a half of 
flour, a pinch of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter and 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat all the 
while as the several ingredients are added, stir in a pint of 
blackberries, and turn the batter into a greased mold. 
Cover closely and steam in a kettle of boiling water for 
three hours. 

Blackberry Pudding, No. z. 

Into a pint of boiling milk stir two tablespoontfuls of 
cornstarch made smooth with a little cold milk, and add 
two eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, or 
more, according tothe taste. Spread a cupful of blackberry 
jelly or jam in the bottom of a pudding dish, pour the 
cornstarch mixture over it, and bake. Any fruit, jam or 
jelly may be used for puddings of this kind. 

Blackberry Pudding, No. 3. 

Cream together a cupful of butter and apint of good 
brown sugar, stir in four well-beaten eggs, and add tlour 
enough to makea moderately thick batter. Pour thisinto a 
buttered pudding dish, and lightly lay over it a quart of fine 
ripe blackberries. Bake at once, with the berries on top, 
and serve with sweet cream or liquid sauce. 

Blackberry Pudding, No. 4. 

Into a pint of warm water put a large half-pint of ber- 
ries, and allow them to simmer for ten minutes. Smooth 
four tablespoonfuls of flour in a little cold water, and pour 
over the berries. Stir carefully and let it boil till the 
mixture thickens and the flour is well cooked. This may 
be eaten with sweetened cream while warm, or it may be 
molded in pudding cups and eaten cold. It is sometimes 
called a minute pudding, though the name is not quite 
chronologically correct. 

—Mrv. Minerva Van Wryek, 
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INDEPENDENT. 


‘I'll not have a porter,” the elephant said, 
Then finished his packing, and started for bed; 
And then, without warning, 
He left the next morning, 
And carried his trurk on his head 


—Mrs./. 7. Greenleaf. 
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AMATEUR NURSING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Part IV. 


For Those who Cannot Afford a Trained Nurse. 
DIRECTIONS FOR GENERAL TREATMENT—PLAIN AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE RECIPES FOR Foop AND DrRINK—NECESSITIES, COMFORTS 
AND LUXURIES FOR THE SICK RoOM—SEASONABLE MEDICINES 
AND REMEDIES, WITH A FEW WorDpDs OF COUNSEL TO THE 
INEXPERIENCED. 

NECESSITIES, COMFORTS AND LUXURIES OF A SICK Room, 
WITH SOME PLAIN AND NOURISHING DRINKS. 
HERE is such a diversity of 
opinion as to what constitute 
the necessities of the sick room 
that it is very hard to draw the 
line, for what most of us would 
call luxuries others, from their 
manner “of bringing up,” 
would deem absolutely essen- 
tial; neither do we all agree 
regarding comforts. Do we 
not all of us have in mind some 

“old-fashioned people” who 

still cling to their “feather 
bed,” summer and winter alike, and really would pass 
a restless night without it, whereas it may be our 
especial abomination ! 

But “many men of many minds” make up this 
great world, and not a few people have lived to “a 
good old age” who wouldn’t use anything else “ for 
anything in the world,” consequently they must re- 
main at home through fear of missing their feather bed. 

We shall all agree that a person is indulging in 
a luxury when they pay ten dollars a dozen for 
peaches out of season, as a rich lady once did, send- 
ing her nurse out with twenty dollars to purchase one 
dozen for the invalid (the lady herself), and one to 
bestow upon a friend. And yet would not we “go 
and do likewise ” if we had the means to gratify our 
invalid who might crave that or some other expen- 
sive delicacy ? 

But we have little to do in these hard times with 
luxuries. We all know what a burden it is for a 
family of moderate means to carry, when one after 
another is laid aside with a long, protracted illness ; 
even when we do all in our power to make the ex- 
pense as light as possible. There are numberless 
things that are indispensable in the sick room, and 
must be had “at any cost.” We are only too willing 
and glad to procure them, whatever the sacrifice to 
ourselves, if thereby the health and strength of the 
sick may be restored. 

And here we come to the necessities, one of the 
most important of which is a well-warmed and well- 
ventilated room. In this New England climate there 
are few days in the year when a little fire is not 
needed ‘to cheer the soul” of the invalid as well as 
to supply the warmth he lacks in consequence of low 
vitality. Next on the list come a good, comfortable 
bed and bedclothing, with plenty of changes of 
linen, proper and nourishing food, and necessary 


medicines ; hot and cold water always ready ; one hot- 
water bag is invaluable—two, one large and one 
small, are better still; a good house in a healthy 
neighborhood, free from “‘ sewer gas ” or bad air from 
whatever cause; and last, though not least, the 
cheerful companionship of one who always looks on 
the “bright side of life.” This is not such a very 
long list of necessities, but even under these condi- 
tions most sick people have a fair chance of recovery 
before them; while those with incurable maladies 
are made much more comfortable. 

Then the comforts which may be had at compara- 
tively little expense—‘‘their name is legion.” To 
mention only a few: A sunny room, an open wood 
fire, a good easy couch, and one easy, thoroughly 
comfortable chair (the invalid’s “‘ own selection ’’), one 
or more screens, some dainty dishes expressly for the 
invalid, a straw matting, and a large rug which nearly 
covers the same; three or four down pillows of dif- 
ferent sizes, and some cheerful, restful pictures on 
the walls. 

These can scarcely be classed as luxuries, when it 
is taken into consideration that one can purchase at 
the furniture stores anice single cot bed with woven- 
wire spring attached, good strong legs with casters, 
for the moderate sum of four dollars and a half. 
Upon this place by all means, if it can be afforded, a 
hair mattress, but a husk or excelsior with cotton 
top answers very well. Now purchase some cre- 
tonne and tack a box plaited vallance around the 
sides and ends, then make a spread of the cretonne 
wide enough to fall over the plaited vallance a little 
way, finished with a simple ball fringe to match; 
or it is still prettier to purchase a pair of inexpensive 
portitres, using one for the vallance by cutting, hem- 
ming and putting on straight. Three will be needed 
if plaited. Then cover the mattress with a comfort- 
able, put a pillow for the head, throw the extra 
portitre over the whole, one fringed end at the foot, 
the other turned down over the pillow like a sheet. 
This makes a really elegant couch, and one much 
more comfortable than a cheap upholstered one, 
whose springs are so quickly broken. Besides, these 
cots, having neither head nor footboard, can be 
turned about whenever desired. As none of the 
covering is attached, the couch can be taken apart 
daily, like a bed, and the mattress turned, thus pre- 
venting it from getting lumpy or the spring from 
sagging. 

The little dishes of various kinds can be purchased 
at the Japanese or ten-cent stores, in great variety of 
size and form, and at slight expense. They will 
be such a comfort to the invalid, as well as the 
nurse, for they will not be confiscated by other 
members of the family, and will be always ready, 
saving much time in looking for the right dish in 
which to serve the patient’s food. In place of the 
screens one can purchase a two or three-fold clothes 
frame and utilize one or two old long shawls which 
may be found stored away in some old chest 
or drawer. 
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Do not use in the sick room drapery curtains of 
any kind to catch the dust. It is better to put the 
expense into two sets of shades, light ones next 
the window and dark inside, for which green are 
best. In a cloudy day the latter can be raised, 
using only the light ones, and in a bright sunny day 
they will prove a great comfort to the invalid. 

Do not burden the patient with too much or too 
heavy clothing ; they are generally the best judges of 
that themselves. Two good blankets, a pair of all- 
wool sheets (which can be purchased at any of the 
shops nowadays ready to hem or bind with ribbon), 
and a light-weight counterpane are necessary. If 
more clothing is needed, use an Afghan or a cheese- 
cloth comfortable lined with swan’s-down cotton. Do 
not, by any means, use one of those old-fashioned 
affairs, a “four-pounder” of our grandmother's day, 
under whose weight it was “as much as one’s life was 
worth ”’ to turn. 

If possible have some kind of medicine cupboard. 
If there is not one built in the house an inexpensive 
one may be got at the stores ; or, if that is impossible, 
have at least a set of hanging shelves with curtain to 
keep the medicines out of sight. “ Out of sight, out 
of mind,” applies to medicines as well as other 
things. Do not buy medicines in large quantities ; 
they will doubtless be changed from time to time by 
the physician. Have areal overhauling occasionally, 
throwing away powders and pills, that there may no 
mistake occur in giving the medicines. 

Dishes used by the sick should be washed sepa- 
rately from those of the family. Another thing that is 
both a necessity and a comfort is a few nice plain 
towels without fringe, made into bibs by fastening 
tapes on one end to tie about the neck when taking 
food or medicine ; or, if the patient is unable to sit 
up, to spread over the clothing and bedding. 

Do not have a quantity of useless bric-a-brac about 
the room to dust, or superfluous furniture to run 
over. Do not wear “squeaky” boots. Do not 
hurry. As a wise man has said, * Work with all the 
ease and speed you can without breaking your 
head,” and one can do this without seeming to be 
in haste. 

When rendering any personal service to the sick do 
not forget that they are very weak and must be 
handled carefully and tenderly, not ¢wztched about. 
Another word of caution: When reading to an in- 
valid select only pleasant subjects. Do not pick 
out exciting or harrowing news. Avoid shipwrecks, 
murders and deaths. By all means “ bar out” of the 
sick room all those who bring bad or exciting news, 
make long calls, or tell the patient * how miserable 
he looks,” and make similar remarks, not mali- 
ciously atall, but from want of tact. The visitor may 
resent this interference, but it is of the first impor- 
tance that the patient be kept calm and serene. If 
one’s “ friends ” take any exception they are not worth 
the name. 

With these rules for the care of the sick borne 
in mind, and as far as practicable carried out, the 


amateur nurse will have done her part toward the 
comfort, and in many cases the ultimate recovery 
of the patient, and under these favorable surround- 
ings very many invalids would much prefer * home 
comforts” to frequent sojournings at health resorts 
and the necessary journeys in pursuit of health. 
Those with abundant means with which to travel 
luxuriously, and the power to gratify every desire 
and whim of the invalid (reasonable or otherwise), 
are happy in feeling under no restraint as to ex- 
pense or service. But it is a question if in many 
cases the invalid is materially benefited and any 
happier than those who have only the necessaries and 
comforts bestowed by loving hands. 

Most of this talk to “* amateur nurses ” has been tor 
the benefit of the invalid indirectly, but a word for 
the nurse herself is also in order. Do not think that 
no other member of the family, or kind, judicious 
friend, can even for a short period take your place 
beside the sick bed, much as you would like to 
be always with the invalid. Particularly in a long 
illness, too close application will render you useless as 
a nurse and companion. Do not neglect to take 
proper care of your own health through the medium 
of proper food, at regular hours, necessary sleep, 
some diversion, and frequent exercise in the open air. 
—M. W. 
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MAN SAYS. 

Man says that woman’s province is the kitchen, 

Whose walled domain is pots and kettles, things 
Create to cause the creature troubles 

Less taxing brain than grim politic rings. 
’Twould be unseemly for the weaker body 

Engaged in usurpation of the rights 
Surrounding voting and the wire pulling— 

And then they’d be astray in caucus fights. 


Man says that woman’s occiput is shallow, 

Her brain’s no power solving questions dense ; 
Leave her the rolling-pin and pots and kettles— 

To him must fail the making of the laws immense. 
Man says—but will not say in all the future 

What woman shall or shall not have to do; 
Man's always been a wondrous retrograder, 

While woman yet no retrogression knew. 


—H. S. Keller. 
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TRUE BLESSEDNESS 
Is near unto those who keep their mouths shut when the 
mouth ought not to be open. 


Is far away from those who don’t know where to draw 
the line between white and black lies. 

Is near unto those who never let business and ** sharp 
practice ” become one and the same thing. 

Is far away from those who are inclined to cross rivers 
of trouble before they come in sight of a stream. 

Is near unto those who find the line before reaching the 
white lie boundary, and who “right about face ” on reach- 
ing it. 

Is far away from those who mix honesty and dishonesty 
so nicely together in theory, as to make it difficult to sepa- 
rate the two in practice. 
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BIRD HOUSEKEEPING. 

An Object Lesson in Home Making. 
N the banks of the Connecticut 
stands an old Colonial man- 
sion, the most comfortable 
looking place on the river, full 
of history and weird romance, 
in as good condition apparently 
as it was a hundred years ago. 
Keeping the old-time air of 
prosperity in its square frame, 
its massive beams and rafters, 
the old-time cheer, in its many- 
paned windows, its hospitable 
doors with burnished knobs and knockers, laughing 
a welcome in your face before you enter. Not far 
from the thoroughfare, it is easy to gain admittance, 
and once within, difficult to get away. 

It stands among modern homes, reminding one of a 
beloved and stately grandmother, surrounded by the 
young of another generation. On one side is the old- 
fashioned garden, large and square, like the house, 
with flower beds all shapes and sizes, and scattering 
paths leading to grape arbor and rustic seat under 
the elms, trellis-covered, shaded by sweetbriar and 
honeysuckle. 

The spot riots in homely bloom, such as olden 
housekeepers set store by, beds of mint, thyme, sweet 
marjoram and summer savory all the flavorsome 
things that later swing in great bunches from the 
garret rafters. Close by are moss roses, bluebell, 
columbine and marigold, clustering fennel for Sun- 
day refreshment if the good man’s sermon is too long 
for comfort. Patches of musk and mignonette waft 
fragrance as your skirts brush them in passing; the 
whole place carries you back a generation. You for 
get that life is different from this midday dream. 

Back of the house, beyond the group of barns and 
cattlesheds, the sloping banks stretch between grain 
fields and fruit orchards to the gleaming river. 

This old place, so full of memories, is but the frame 
to the picture. The real point of interest is within 
the sunniest room of the old house, by the window 
that overlooks the garden, where hangs a shining 
wire cage and two birds keeping house together. 
They are tke jolliest pair in the neighborhood, pris- 
oners though they are, and fill the house with their 
bewildering melody. 

Midway in the cage among the perches hangs a 
nest, recently placed there, and judging from their 
antics, a source of wild delight to them. The cage 
swings among clustering window vines and flowering 
plants; beyond they see a patch of blue sky, the 
garden full of color, the shadowing elms, where the 
oriole hangs her nest and flits by them, pausing an 
instant to wonder why they are so glad. Sometimes 
the cage door is opened for them, and a play of 
“tag” begins the wildest bird frolic, mingled with a 
perfect deluge of song until tired and hungry they are 
glad of the familiar shelter and soon are on the edge 


heads tipped saucily aside, and plenty of important 
chatter that seemed of vast interest to them. 

The female glows like a ball of gold, the head 
marked with black that shades to a bright yellow 
green in the sun; her mate is a clear, soft yellow, 
deeper in tint on the breast, with ruff of green on the 
back of his neck, a happy go-lucky, jolly little fellow, 
giving us all day long a rollicking medley of sweet 
sounds, the female sometimes joining with her low, 
tender, broken warble, or listening admiringly to his 
more jubilant strain. We may often count from six- 
teen to twenty changes in the continuous song. A 
child, listening, said: “ He’s full of air. He pours it 
all out before he stops.” 

The work on the nest begins moderately. They will 
accept no help, but the soft fluff we provide and a 
few lengths of wool. Then is enacted one of the pret- 
tiest idyls of the season. The plans begin. We can 
almost translate the bird language; they argue each 
day with more or less energy, always the less demon- 
strative female being arbiter in the case, and with a 
saucy little aria of “it’s your own affair, madam, I 
only advise,” he yields to her. Still he pushes on the 
work with great chatter and bluster and flutter, lifts 
the bits and drops them in, then tips his head one 
side and peers in to get the effect ; another and another 
wad, he tugs up and drops into the nest, then flings 
himself on the nearest perch with a lusty song of 
triumph, she meanwhile looking on with calm disdain. 
He can have no idea how she likes the shape of her 
own nest to be, and while he sings she pulls his work 
apart and they try once more. Working together now, 
every bit of material is carefully placed, and she 
nestles among the fluff, forming it with a motion of her 
chest, swinging round and round arranging with feet 
and beak, moderately, as if time was of no account. 

But a day comes when she is all spirit and hurry, 
tugging and pulling at every string she can reach as 
though life depended on it, using all her strength 
sliding from side to side of the cage in her eagerness 
to possess it; once free, she mounts to the nest and 
places one end carefully, then with the other in her 
beak she swings headlong over the perch to the 
tloor, up the other side and down again, over and 
over, until the perch is covered with the soft yarn, 
and that particular point seems secure. Then she 
flits into the nest and hollows and presses with her 
yellow breast, and out and at work again, as though 
the days were not long enough for all her plans. 

At this point the head of the family is quite in the 
shade. He has inspired her ambition ; the household 
wheels run smoothly. He keeps out of her way and 
cheers her with his song. 

At last the little place is finished to her mind. The 
hurry and drive all over, she sits in it with sweet con- 
tent while they talk together. She snuggles down as 
though she meant to stay, blinks lazily in his face as 
he perches near with his bird praise for her success. 

After this it is a wary watcher who discovers the 
first tiny blue egg; in a day or two it is there, and 
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they twitter and coo over it with an ecstasy of delight. 
As the days go by another and another is added 
until four are laid, and the proud little matron begins 
her fourteen days of patient work. 

All day and night she sits there hatching the eggs 
while her mate waits with equal patience. The song 
is stilled now; there must be quiet in the house. His 
high spirit is subdued; it is pathetic to see him wait- 
ing to be of use, and perhaps wondering how long this 
state of things will last. A little call from her brings 
him tothe nest double quick. With a little twitter che 
tells him she is hungry, and he flies to the seed cup, 
prepares a mouthful of food, takes it to her, feeding 
her as a mother bird does her young, then with a 
patient air and drooping head, perches near, await- 
ing the next call. 

It must be confessed she had little mercy on him. 
Each day there was a little matin song, not loud but 
very sweet, and a short flood of vesper melody as he 
perched protectingly near at night. Might it not be 
the family altar their trusting hearts had raised? 

Fourteen days of solemn waiting passed, a gentle 
flutter told of new life, simply a palpitating atom of 
muscle and down at first, but developing steadily 
week by week. 

Now they must have a little help in the matter of 
food for the newcomer, and this they willingly accept. 
Boiled egg and finely powdered cracker must be on 
hand. The mother bird carefully prepares it in her 
beak, and thrusts it into the open beak always ready 
to receive. The father looks on approvingly and 
often helps to brood and feed them. In four weeks 
they can peep over the nest and try the larger limits 
of its edge. In six weeks she has taught them self- 
reliance and partially turned her back upon them. 
Now they must gather their own food, brood them- 
selves, nestle heads under their own wings and perch 
in their own cage. Soon begins the twitter that we 
hope must develop into song that shall make the old 
house ring. 

In city or country there is no more pleasing work 
than to raise one’s own canaries. With slight instruc- 
tion a young girl could attend to every detail and 
receive to herself unfailing delight. It would be 
an object lesson in natural history she would never 
forget. 

—H. K. Potwin. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

194. Stopping a leak with yellow soap, whiting and 
a little water. 

195. Keeping a basket of charcoal in a damp cellar. 

196. Sifted coal ashes for scouring pans or steel 
knives. 

197. If the water runs yellow from the pipes, put- 
ting in blueing into the boiler before boiling the 
clothes. 

198. Turning woodenware, not in use, bottomside 
up. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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BATHS AND BATHING. 

At the Seaside and at Home; for Old and Young. 
ROM the rocky headlands and 

islands of Maine, along the en- 

tire Atlantic coast, hundreds— 
it might almost be said thou- 
sands—of places of popular 
resort are at this season of 
every year teeming with 
the annual influx of vis- 
itants. If the question 
should be put to the ma- 
jority of these persons, 
“What brings you to the 
seashore?” it is to be pre- 
sumed that they would 
answer, “The bathing.” And religious!y—if that 
word may be used in such a connection—they go 
daily from their hotel or cottage to the beach, and 
“take a plunge.” 

How much of the sea bathing is a fad, and how 
much is due to a belief in the practice itself, we need 
not inquire too closely. Probably both factors enter 
into the custom, which has now grown upon us too 
firmly to be dismissed or changed at wil!; just as we 
find people in all walks of life who do things because 
they believe in them, and others who do the same 
things because other people believe in them. Sea 
bathing has its advantages; and, in saying that, we 
need not quite go tothe extreme of the old physician 
who, called to prescribe for some supposed-to-be-ailing 
children, was anxiously asked by the doting mother 
if they should not in his opinion be taken to the 
springs. Certainly, Ma‘am, by all means!” was his 
prompt reply. “And, Doctor, what springs would 
you recommend ?” “ Doesn’t make the slightest dif- 
ference in the world, Ma’am,” replied the testy old 
fellow, **so there is soap to be had in the vicinity !" 

But it is not for the simple sake of bodily cleanness 
in a general way. that judicious sea bathing is alone 
commendable. Taken in connection with the relief 
from care and business worriment which accompanies 
a term at the seashore, the bathing is to most per- 
sons very agreeable, inspiring and refreshing. It 
thus becomes a remedial agent of much value; but 
to be employed for the best results, it needs, like 
other similar agencies, to be employed in an under- 
standing and proper manner. For instance, weak 
persons should not expose themselves to the full 
energy of the open sea bath at once. Such a bath is 
a very powerful tonic. The stimulation of the skin 
by the salt water, the changing and cooler currents 
of air, the impact of the waves upon the body, with 
the nervous excitation of the scene, may prove quite 
too much for a person in feeble condition, especially 
when indulged freely; while at the same time a 
robust constitution would be greatly benefited. 

The invalid, or feeble person, especially if the 
feebleness should be of a nervous nature, will do well 
to begin sea bathing by the use of water brought from 
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Old Ocean and applied in the privacy of her room 
with a sponge, or in a small bath tub. Then, ona 
cool day, may come a brief plunge under the guidance 
of an experienced friend. This should be prolonged 
for no more than four or five minutes, and if the 
reaction from the first cold shock is not prompt and 
decisive, nature may need to be assisted by a gentle 
stimulation. In any case, all the therapeutic value 
to be derived from a sea bath will have been secured 
in five to seven or eight minutes, and the inexpe- 
rienced bather should stay in the water no longer 
than that. The sturdy wave-fighter may lingeralonger, 
but in any case the approach of a secondary chill 
should be the signal for immediately retiring from 
the water. 

The first act of the bather should be a bodily 
plunge into the water, and it may properly be a head- 
long one. The first sensation-is that of a sharp, sud- 
den, almost painful change of temperature. No 
matter how warm the day, how hot the sands, or how 
apparently grateful in its coolness the ocean may 
appear, it will be found that its temperature is pecu- 
liar to itself, and that its vastness gives it a coldness 
which must be felt to be realized. It is little less 
than torture to slowly wade into such an embrace, by 
which the blood is steadily driven inward and con- 
gested in the interior of the system. But where the 
plunge is taken boldly, and the first shock is dis- 
tributed over the entire surface, it is only a short 
time—a few seconds, in fact—till the forces of nature 
have rallied and with great energy drive the blood 
again through allits accustomed channels. Then, for 
a few moments, it is that the glow and the exhilara- 
tion thrill the being,and the benefits of the experience 
are gathered. 

After the first plunge and the exhilarating reaction 
by which it is followed, the sea bather should con- 
tinue in exercise as long as the bath is continued. 
To simply remain quiet in the water, if that were pos- 
sible, would be to invite such a rapid cooling of the 
system as might precipitate bad results. In other 
words, a sharp plunge, a brisk, short swim, and the 
bather is ready for the dressing house, and to enjoy 
in other directions the improved energy which thrills 
the body with its gentle pulsations. 

But we must remember that not all can enjoy a 
plunge in the sea and a tussle with the waves, or even 
the relative luxury which attaches to river or lake. 
Very many must be content, from year to year, with 
such facilities as are afforded by the family bath 
tub, or even a more humble substitute; though for- 
tunately we are now living in a time and a country 
where the bathroom forms a feature of every house 
of respectable pretension. And if these facilities are 
adequately utilized, all the blessings which come from 
cleanly freshness may be enjoyed. 

Whether we shall use a warm ora tepid bath, one 
that is hot, or a cold one, has long been a matter of 
discussion, and opinions are no more nearly coin- 
cident than they were years ago. But the best judg- 
ment would seem to be entirely in favor of the tepid 


or warm bath for all ordinary occasions. Two objects. 
are served by the home bath—cleansing of the sys- 
tem, and a gentle nervous stimulation of the body 
when wearied. For the former result, it needs no 
labored argument to show that warmth is best; for 
the latter, if we stop a bit to analyze the matter, a 
similar conclusion must be reached. 

A cold bath is a shock, which drives the warm 
blood inward, and masses it about the vital organs, 
so to speak. The reaction comes when the forces 
rally and with abnormal energy send it back again 
where it belongs. Clearly that is quite apart from 
what we are seeking in conditions of weariness or 
nervous unrest. 

A warm bath, on the other hand, with the water 
very near or slightly above the temperature of the 
body, accompanied by the gentle massage which 
properly belongs to the warm bath, gives the stimula- 
tion sought, the restful quickening of the action, the 
sense of calmness and repose. How these baths 
shall be taken is not so essential—it is a matter of 
comfort or convenience principally. While the ideal 
outfit consists of the bath tub, supplied with hot and 
cold water faucets, for obtaining the exact tem- 
perature desired, soaps, sponges, towels, both coarse 
and smooth, and such additional conveniences as 
fancy may suggest, it is not in evidence that the 
beneficial results from such a model bathing equip- 
ment are greatly in advance of those which come 
from the employment of a dish of warm water, ap- 
plied with the bare hand, in the absence of other 
facilities. 

The sponge is a very convenient adjunct of the 
bathroom, but it is one requiring care, in order that 
it may be kept in sweet and sanitary condition. It 
should be thoroughly washed daily, or after being 
used, no matter how ‘requently, and well exposed to 
the air, so as to be entirely dried. A very good plan 
is to take the sponge once a week, drop it into a pan 
of water in which a lump of soda has been dissolved, 
and after keeping it at the boiling point for some 
time, rinse thoroughly and dry perfectly in the sun. 

Towels for use in the bathroom should be of large 
size, and at least two qualities should be provided. 
First there is required a soft, absorbent article, which 
will quickly take up the surplus water, and afterward 
a friction towel should be used. Huckaback, crash 
and Turkish towelings will be found to give good 
selections at inexpensive figures ; but all stores which 
keep an assortment of these goods will present such 
a variety that every taste and every purse can be 
suited. 

The selection of soap for the bath is an important 
matter, in so far that something of suitable quality 
should always be employed. All of the standard 
toilet soaps will be found excellent, but choice should 
be made between the various kinds—brown, oatmeal, 
glycerine, castile, plain white, or medicated, accord- 
ing to the effect desired. The ordinary hard soaps, 
such as are employed in the laundry, should never 
be taken to the bath. They are liable to irritate and 
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bad results. Mothers sometimes unthinkingly fur- 
nish them for their children, on the score of economy, 
but it is a mistake. 

It scarcely needs be said that, however frequently or 
infrequently a general bath may be taken, the feet 
should be bathed almost as often and as regularly as 
the hands. In many cases they are even more con- 
stantly in use, and nothing so helps to preserve the 
elasticity and health of these useful members as the 
daily bath. A warm foot bath is especially to be 
commended, as it draws the blood in that direction, 
dilates the blood vessels, and incites vigorous action. 
Such a bath should be taken just before going to 
bed, or at a time when it is not desired to imme- 
diately replace the shoes, as in the latter case it 
would require a little period for the abnormal circu- 
lation and expansion to recede, so that a close-fitting 
boot or shoe could be easily worn. But all the same, 
this increased circulation, and the accompanying 
dilation, are the foundation of health for the feet. 
Where there is a tendency to perspiration or an 
offensive odor from the feet, the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia water to the bath will be found 
valuable. 

To return once more to the question of warm or 
cold baths, it might not be amiss to quote the expe- 
rience of the Japanese. These people, while not 
models of sanitary life and methods in other respects, 
are probably the most systematic and regular bathers 
in the world. And what is more, their baths are in- 
variably taken at a heat which would nearly excoriate 
an American. Every evening the Japanese bathes, 
and the temperature of his bath is from 107 to 122 
degrees Fahrenheit. These hot baths are taken from 
infancy, summer and winter, and are followed by 
pouring cold water over the body. Yet the Japanese 
are among the most healthful people in the world ; 
they go about, summer and winter, with bare legs 
and with the head and chest exposed, yet are free 
from rheumatism and similar diseases which we 
should expect to find very prevalent, from the fact 
that their climate is variable and extremely rainy, 
and much of the surface of the country is almost per- 
petually covered with water, especially among the 
extensive rice fields. Many careful observers believe 
that the thicker skin, less sensibility to cold, and 
freedom from many European and American diseases 
of the people of Japan, is largely if not entirely due 
to their bathing habits. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BATH. 

Keep the sponges clean and sweet. 

Never neglect the bath for the children. 

It sea bathing is a fad, it is a sensible one. 

Try ammonia in the water for perspiring feet. 

Five minutes is long enough to be in the water. 

Have a good variety of towels for the bathroom. 

A daily bath is one of the best preventives of cold. 


Sea bathing is too vigorous for the confirmed 
invalid. 
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Use a toilet soap for the bath; never the uncertain 
laundry article. 

The Japanese often bathes at a temperature of 
120 Fahrenheit. 

Bathe the feet daily, or even more frequently, if 
they become weary and heated. 

The bath means more than bodily cleanliness; it 
implies also a refreshing of the entire system. 

The shock of a cold bath will naturally be followed 
in a few seconds by a strong reaction ; a chill 1s quite 
a different thing, and is dangerous. 

—Tsabella Gardner, M.D. 
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WINE AND WINE MAKING. 
VERY one likes to make some wine if they can- 
E not buy it, and even if they can, as when made 
at home it isknown tobe pure. Grape, curran:, 
and gooseberry wine are all extremely nice for season- 
ing jelly and other things, as well as to drink for 
health’s sake occasionally. Blackberry and dewberry 
wine are not onlv nice to drink, but excellent medici- 
nally for a great many stomach ailments. Nowitisfar 
less trouble to mash the berries as soon as gathered, in 
a berry press, or with a pestle, a small quantity at a 
time, so as to be sure that all are mashed. 

To each gallon of the berries (before mashing) 
allow and pour to it, after all are mashed, one 
quart of boiling water. Let the mash stand till next 
morning and then strain. The best, most convenient 
and least troublesome way of straining is the follow- 
ing: Take a barrel (a flour barrel is generally tight 
enough), bore a hole at one side, as close to the bot- 
tom as it can be got, with a three-quarter-inch bit or 
auger. (The barrel might be set in water for a few 
hours or a day before to insure its being tight at all 
the seams) Make a pen of clean sticks at bottom, 
about six inches high, and on this lay an armful of 
good clean straw or grass; hollow it out some and 
pour in the berries. Set the barrel ona shelf, placing 
a vessel under the hole to catch the juice, which will 
at once begin torun through. After it has stopped 
running freely and begins to drip by drops, lay a 
board on the berries and weights on this, leaving it 
to drip until the next morning. ‘This leaves very 
little sediment, and is by far the cleanest and least 
tiresome method. 

Put two pounds of sugar to each gallon of this 
juice, and that makes it sweet enough for the general 
taste: if more sugar is preferred it may be added. 
Let it stand either in jars to ferment and skim off 
carefully each morning, or put it in jugs and bottles, 
filling to the top, and let it work over, filling them 
each morning until fermentation ceases. There is 
nothing nicer for putting wine in than a whiskey 
runlet, the whiskey Havor imparting a delightful taste 
to the wine. But beware of the least suspicion of 
acidity about the vessel in which you put your wine, 
for it will all surely be sour. 

— Nannie Cabell. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FROGS. 
A Delicacy from the Marshes. 
Wale T St. Clair Flats (a shoal in the northern 
'@._ part of Lake St. Clair, just below where the 
@ river of the same name discharges its waters 


die into the lake, the paradise of fishermen and 
*) “2? duck hunters, and known in song and story as 


“ik the “Little Venice” of the Great Lakes) the 
\° fish suppers at the summer hotels and club- 

houses are famous, and the menu always in- 
cludes a dish of hot, crisp, delicately browned frogs’ 
legs. The flesh is as white and delicate as that of a 
chicken and not unlike it in flavor ; the chief difficulty 
is the daintiness of the morsel; it takes much pick- 
ing of tiny bones to get a respectable mouthful. 

The frog is a batrachian reptile, of the family 
Ranide, genus Rana, and- quite different from the 
fiv/ade or tree frogs. &. temporaria, which is in 
great repute in frog-eating circles in Europe, is quite 
unlike any American species. The nearest approach 
to it we have is the shad frog. &. Aalecina, also 
called water frog, one of the handsomest of the frog 
family and most esteemed as food; it takes its com- 
mon name from its appearing in the middle states 
with the shad. It is often eight anda half inches 
long, and can leap eight or ten feet. 

The frog isn’t pretty. Its eyes are too big. Its 
mouth, too, is uniquely ugly, an apparently bottom- 
less cave wherein it engulfs snails, mollusks and cer- 
tain insects injurious to vegetation. Its jacket is a 
beautiful green, sometimes leopard-spotted, shading 
to a pale greenish-white beneath ; it is graceful in its 
swift leaps and quite harmless. Each female frog 
may produce one thousand young; no wonder it 
sometimes seems to rain tadpoles. In the tadpole or 
embryo stage they are devoured by fish, serpents, 
etc.; otherwise we should know an Egyptian plague 
of frogs in modern times. A number of attempts 
have been made to establish “froggeries” for the 
artificial rearing of frogs for the market, but with poor 
success. It is difficult to restrain game that at one 
stage of its existence can almost pass through mos- 
quito net and at another can cover ten feet at a step, 
within any bounds it chooses to disregard. 

Frogs are best eating from early April to about the 
middle or last of June, and again late in the fall. 
When the water of the marshes and shallows they in- 
habit becomes like tepid dishwater, their flesh is no 
longer firm, but seems flabby, though they are eaten 
by many regardless of lack of quality. The game 
laws do not respect frogs; there is no “ close season” 
to be observed by frog hunters. And curiously, 
though they’ remain torpid during winter, unlike 
mammals that hibernate, they come out in good 
condition in the spring, being then most esteemed 
by epicures. 

Nor can we admire the frog for his music, which is 
distressingly monotonous, yet it is not unpleasant in 
the lengthening twilight of a mild March day to hear 
again the croaking of the frogs from some wet tangle 


of willows and red osiers; for then the weatherwise 
old man will shift his pipe to the other corner of his 
mouth preparatory to announcing that “the back- 
bone of winter is broken.” Aristophanes, “the prince 
of comedy,” who died 380 B. C., but eleven of whose 
plays are yet extant, once wrote a comedy, “ The 
Frogs,” in which he made Greek syllables supply 
most exactly the sounds produced by a chorus of 
frogs. Brekekekex koax koax, given the proper tone 
and intonation is the most successful imitation of the 
hoarse cry which in marshy districts is the contin- 
uous hymn of night. 

Remains of batrachians of this family found in 
fossil deposits in tertiary and diluvian formations are 
of enormous size, possibly twelve feet in length. 
Were there giants in those days what a Brobdigna- 
gian feast they might have served under the towering 
palms and polypods of the coal era, of saddle of frog 
and wing of pterodactyl, and egg of monstrous 
saurian ! 

But suppose the man of the house, with a weakness 
for creature comforts, brings home a couple dozen 
of “saddles.” The query to the inexperienced house- 
keeper is “ Whatever shall I do with them?”  Prob- 
ably her first experience will be in frying them, in 
this fashion :— 


Fried Frogs’ Legs. 

Wash them and turn boiling water on them, letting 
them stand six minutes. Dry themon a napkin. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs witha saltspoonful of salt and a 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Dip the legs in this, roll them in grated bread 
crumbs; shake off all that does not adhere: dip again in 
the egg and afterward in the crumbs and drop in hot fat. 
Parsley is an appropriate garnish for the dish, but slices 
of lemon may be used. 


Epicures prefer this dish served with sauce tartare, 
prepared as follows :— 


Sauce Tartare. 

A half-pint of mayonnaise; a tablespoonful of salad 
herbs, chopped: a slice of onion and a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, and a few chopped capers. Mix together. 


Frogs’ Legs in Patties. 

Wash the legs: parboil them in slightly salted water; 
then cookin milktill done. Drain and remove the bones. 
Stir a teaspoonful of flour and a little salt and pepper with 
a lump of butter the size of an egg, and stir into it a pint 
of the milk in which the legs were cooked, then add the 
meat, and send to the table in shells of pastry previously 
baked. 


A cooking school recipe for the preparation of 
frogs for a dish “fit to set before the king.” requires 
them to be simmered in milk for an hour after having 
been washed and scalded. Put two ounces of butter 
into a saucepan, and as it begins to melt add the juice 
of alemon. Beat the yolks of two eggs with half a 
pint of sweet cream after stirring a teaspoonful of 
flour into the cream. Let this heat till it thickens. 
It must not boil or it will curdle. Turn over the frog 
meat, and serve. 


—Elizabeth Johnstone, 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—VII. 
In Their Relation to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 


NTIL the time of Queen Eliza- 

beth of England, very little 
ae was known of the stocking as 
an article of footwear, knitted 
from yarn or thread. In fact, 
the art of knitting itself had 
not been very long invented at 
that time, and the first record 
of its application refers to caps 
and similar headgear. But in 
the course of time this way of 
constructing a firm, elastic, 
hua! durable fabric came to be ap- 
plied to other articles, and about 1560 one of the 
titled English ladies quite won the heart of * Queen 
Bess” by presenting her a pair of silk stockings. 

Whence these stockings came, or by whom they 
were made, history does not say. Possibly they may 
have been imported from Spain, which made more 
rapid advances in the art of knitting than many other 
countries, and which is known to have witnessed the 
manufacture of silk stockings at an early period; but 
however that may have been, the presentation of a 
single pair, with the assurance that others could be 
had as wanted, won the royal favor, and consequently 
the permanent popularity of this article of raiment. 
Previous to that time whatever had taken the place 
now filled by hosiery had been at the best but rudely 
made from cloth, skins or other material. 

We are informed that after the queen had set the 
example the wearing of hosiery spread so rapidly that 
knitting became one of the most profitable of the 
minor industries. Stockings of all kinds of material 
were soon worn, and in all manner of colors, especially 
in the case of finer articles, such as silk hosiery. This 
fact is recalled by the wide range now given to orna- 
mentation of stockings, which in the more costly 
grades come “in all the colors of the rainbow,” and 
certainly with various hues which are not to be found 
in that refractive arch. After the initial period of 
color craze had passed, the people, especially in Eng- 
land, with their descendants in America, seem to have 
settled down to the wearing of white stockings for a 
long period. Especially in the case of those intended 
for women’s wear, white remained the standard color 
till within afew years. But another change has come, 
and we have been passing through a period of solid 
colors, with white relegated to use in connection with 
white slippers, or similar occasions. Now the period 
of fancy colors seems to come to us again; and who 
can say what its developments may be, or by what it 
will be followed ? 

It is a curious fact that comparatively few stockings 
are now made in this country. <A writer in position 
to know, referring to this fact, says Germany makes 
more stockings than any other country in the world, 
England makes the best, and France makes the pret- 
tiest. The English goods are very superior in tex- 


ture, particularly cotton and lisle thread; for wear 
there is nothing better than a fine English cotton. 
English stockings have no seam in the leg, but two in 
the foot, the sole being inlaid. The French goods 
have one seam, the stockings being woven in one 
piece and then sewed up. French stockings are 
always small enough in size to be glove-titting. ‘he 
Germans use the French model, but their sizes run 
large; the ankles are wide, and the calves full; they 
are essentially a stocking for big women. The right 
size French stocking, properly put on, seldom wrin- 
kles, while the German always wrinkles uniess tirmly 
fastened, which weakens the fabric. The United 
States manufacturer can make anything the trade 
wants ; but his labor is too highly paid tocompe‘e with 
prices which prevail abroad. All the fine stage and 
dress stockings come from France ; these run in opera 
lengths, the shortest of which measures one yard. 

The popularity of the French stocking, with well- 
bred people, is doubtless largely due to the quality of 
perfect fitting, to which reference is made above. If 
there is one thing more than another which makes a 
stocking luxurious, it is that of a perfect fit. A wrink- 
led stocking is an abomination of the first class. 
With the elasticity of the fabric, there is no excuse 
for having anything except a perfect fit. The stock- 
ing should be neither too large, nor too small. It 
should especially not be too small, since in that case 
the constant strain upon the web will cause the slight- 
est break to rapidly enlarge. Where there is a surplus 
of fabric, it is difficult to prevent wrinkles ; and these 
are almost as annoying in the hosiery as when they 
appear upon one’s face. 

A great deal depends upon the way a stocking is 
put on, as to its fit. Where the foot is pushed in 
at haphazard, and the shoe is drawn on anyhow, 
the careless person is laying the foundation for a 
whole day of discomfort. It takes no longer (at least 
not enough longer to be worthy of consideration) to fit 
the foot perfectly into the stocking, adjusting the 
heel, adjusting the toes, smoothing the leg, and secur. 
ing in place without wrinkle, draw or blemish. Then 
put on the shoe in the same careful manner, making 
sure that it does not, twist or disarrange the stocking. 
Smooth the leather to the foot and tie or button firmly 
in place. Then, if the shoe fits as weil as the stock- 
ing, what a feeling of strength, elasticity and comfort, 
as one goes about the duties of the occasion! It pays 
to be thoughtful and careful in small things. 

Those of us who had grandmothers, and remember 
how they used to knit and prepare stockings—it may 
be for a small army of dependents, before the inven- 
tion of machinery made purchase of the family sup- 
piles possible—have surely not forgotten that finish- 
ing touch—the running of the heels and toes. It is 
largely a forgotten, or at best a neglected, art at the 
present time: but it might well be revived, in connec- 
tion with all manner of stockings for ordinary wear, 
and especially for children. Itis notalongor serious 
task to neatly “run ” the heels and toes of a pair of 
stockings, using a strong yet soft yarn, and when this 
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has been done the wearing value will be found, by 
actual experience, to be fully doubled. If this is 
neatly done, there will be no harsh, fretting section 
to wear the foot, and the fit will in no degree be in- 
jured. Double heels are sometimes stitched in, but 
it is almost impossible to do this in so deft a manner 
as not to prove more or less oppressive in the wear- 
ing. Many of the best goods have the heels woven 
with extra strength, and in such cases the reénforce- 
ment mentioned will not be needed. 

It pays well to buy a good article in stockings. This 
does not necessarily mean the latest styles or the 
highest-priced fancy designs—those are for the people 
who can afford them, and to whom the matter of 
economy would be of little moment at best. What is 
meant by a good article? One in which the material 
is good, which is well made, in which the fit is perfect, 
and the color fast. Given these qualities at the start, 
and thoughtful care afterward, the problem of a satis- 
factory stocking service has been solved. 

The popularity of fancy colors in stockings makes 
the matter of washing them a more delicate one in 
some respects than when solid colors prevail; but as 
ageneral thing treatment which will give good results 
with black hose may be safely employed for the fancy 
colors. In this direction it may be well to suggest 
that the best results come from the use of a refined 
white soap. Washing powders, or any of the soaps 
which contain a surplus of alkali—as many of the 
cheap soaps do—will be found harmful to the color, 
and should be avoided. Soft water should be used, 
and sufficient of the white soap cut into small bits be 
added. This should boil till the soap is dissolved, 
when a teaspoonful of ox gall should be stirred in. 
The stockings are to be turned inside out and washed 
thoroughly in this suds, rubbing the more soiled 
places if necessary ; then they should be rinsed in a 
couple of lukewarm wate*s, and afterward in cold 
water, and dried as soon as possible in the house. It 
is not well to hang them out in a strong light, as the 
color is easily affected. It should also be borne in 
mind that suds which is simply warm is better for all 
goods of this class than that which is hot. 

While we are on the subject of stockings, there is 
one thought regarding the children which should find 
mention. Let every mother write it as a rule to be 
implicitly observed: ‘“ Provide all the children with 
warm stockings during cold weather.’ This is not 
simply the dictate of a common humanity, that the 
children may be kept comfortable; but it means 
better health and strength, and the prevention of 
many a serious attack of illness—and asa result the 
saving of many young lives. That economy which 
allows the little limbs to suffer from the cold is not 
only short-sighted and cruel, but it easily becomes 
murderous. 

STOCKING STITCHES. 

It pays to buy good stockings. 

Fine stage and dress stockings are French made. 

The Spanish were among the first to knit fine 
stockings. 


White silk stockings go with the bridal slippers, 
but nowhere else. 


Silk stockings should be cleaned, like other silk 
goods, and not washed. 


Queen Elizabeth, in 1560, was the first woman in 
England to wear knitted silk stockings. 

Put warm stockings, even though coarse, upon the 
child, as the chill of winter approaches. 


In their native lands, Scotch and Irish girls seldom 
wear stockings, except upon dress occasions. 


Use a little ox gall and no alkali in washing black 
stockings. Dry them quickly in the house. 

Germany makes the most stockings of any country 
in the world, England makes the best in quality, and 
France in fit. 


It was doubtless of the stocking that it was first 
said, “ A stitch in time saves nine’’—it might have 
said many times nine. 

Do not put a stocking on at haphazard and expect 
it to fit itself to the foot. It cannot do that, but if 
rightly put on, it will stay right. 

Do not mend a hole in the stocking by drawing it 
together ; the strain upon the surrounding fabric soon 
makes the rent worse than at first. 

That was an unkind old fashion which once decreed 
that the older sister should dance in green stockings 
at the wedding of her younger sister. 

— Mabe! Irene Putnam. 
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WHEN PACKING YOUR TRUNK. 


1. Gather from the four corners of the domicile 
those things which will be needed, and leave to a 
long rest those not needed. 


2. Roll tightly all smaller undergarments, night- 
dresses, towels, etc., thus securing much more room. 


3. Wrap each boot, slipper, and shoe in a piece of 
tissue paper, tie mates together, and slip them into 
convenient crevices. 

4. Put all toilet appurtenances, each separately 
wrapped, in a soft bag, in a corner at the top of 
a trunk. 


5. Stuff, with tissue paper, the ribbon loops on 
bonnet and hat, the sleeves of dresses, and toes of 
boots and slippers. Cover waist trimmings with the 
same paper. 

6. Pin tapes to loops and sides of headgear, and 
tack these tapes to sides of hat box, thus securing 
hat and bonnet from being crushed or mashed. 


7. Cover the contents of each trunk with a large 
soft cloth, and pin to the outside of this a paper con- 
taining a list of the contents of that particular trunk. 

8. Lock the trunk and put the key in your purse, 


and your purse in the pocket of the dress you will 
wear while traveling. 


—C. 7. 
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PIN MONEY. 
A By-gone Complimentary Custom. 

APA gave me these for pin money, this 
morning,” said Kitty, folding some crisp 
bills to put into her pretty portemonnaie. 

Grandma laid down her knitting work, 
and leaning back in her easy-chair, laughed 
softly. 

“Did I ever tell you what tribulation I had over 
pin money once?” 

“Oh, no; do tell it!” 

“It was one spring along in the first years after I 
was married, and I had overworked and was pretty 
well run down. One day Mrs. Royal, one of my 
neighbors, came in to tell me she was going to Sara- 
toga fora few weeks. She had been poorly a long 
time, 2nd the doctor said the change and rest, as well 
as the springs, would do her good. ‘I am going to 
write to Mrs. Ames, an old friend of mother’s who 
lives there, to get me a good boarding place,’ she 
said, ‘aud you had better go too.’ Your grandfather 
favored my going with Mrs. Royal, so I went. He 
and Mr. Royal both went with us, and staid a few 
days, till we were well rested and settled. Then they 
left us to come home together when we were ready. 

“The very first meal we were there, I had a seat at 
table next a young widow, about my own age, from 
the South, and her father, a white-haired old gentle- 
man, very erect and precise, a real ‘gentleman of the 
old school.’ This lady (Mrs. Archer was her name) 
and I became great friends. Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
happened to be seated at a different table, so Mrs. 
Royal did not become as well acquainted with these 
people as I did. One morning there was a knock at 
our door, and going to it I found there this old gentle- 
man—Mr. Phillips by name. Bowing politely, he 
said, ‘My daughter and I are going fora drive this 
afternoon and would be pleased to have you accom- 


pany us.’ ‘Thank you,’ I said,‘I shall be happy 
to go. At what hour?’ ‘At three o’clock, if that 


would be agreeable to you.’ ‘Oh, certainly,’ I said. 

**He took a handsome purse from his pocket, and 
taking out a silver dollar handed it to me. I took 
it in a dazed kind of way, wondering why he gave it 
to me, and expecting he would tell me; but as he said 
nothing more, I merely said ‘Thank you’ (I hardly 
know how I happened to say that, but I was glad 
afterwards that I did). He bowed again, said *Good 
morning,’ and went away. I went back into the 
room and showed the money to Mrs. Royal. 

“*For pity’s sake! what does this mean?’ I said. 
‘I don’t know, I’m sure. What did he.say?’ * Noth- 
ing about this. He invited me to go and drive with 
them, and I told him I would, and he handed me this 
dollar, just as though it was to bind the bargain.’ 
* Ridiculous!” said Mrs. Royal. . ‘I think it’s mortal 
queer, though.’ ‘I should think it was! I’m not an 


object of charity, and I don’t know why I took the 
money, only I had an idea he was going to tell me 
what it was for.’ 


talked it over, the more perplexed I grew, and worked 
myself up to think it was a positive insult in him to 
offer it to me. ‘I declare!’ I said ‘I have a great 
mind to go and knock at his door, and when he opens 
it to throw the money in his face!’ ‘Oh! no, no!’ 
said Mrs. Royal, ‘ Mr. Phillips is too much of a gentle- 
man to do anything out of the way. I have a bright 
idea,’ she added suddenly. ‘Let’s go and call on 
Mrs. Ames. She knows all the usages of polite 
society, and she can tell you what it all means, I am 
sure, and advise you what to do.’ 

“So off we went at once. We found her at home, 
and I stated the case to her. *Oh!’ she said, * that’s 
pin money.’ ‘What?’ we both asked. * Pin money, 
it was called. It’s an old custom, and used to be 
more common at the South than here. That's the 
way he came to do it, probably. The idea is for the 
gentleman to give the lady who is to drive with him 
money to buy flowers to carry, or any little thing she 
may fancy. It used to be considered a very delicate 
compliment.’ I felt relieved, you may be 
‘When I was young,’ continued Mrs. Ames, *1 often 
had pin money given me, but I have not heard of it 
before for a great many years. Sometimes | bought 
flowers to carry (we never wore bouquets in those 
days), or if I had tlowers enough without buying I 
would buy some choice confectionery or fruit for us 
to eat on the way, or perhaps a pretty fan or some- 
thing as a souvenir.” * Then you would advise me to 
buy flowers,’ I said. ‘I certainly should,’ and she 
gave me the name of the best florist. 

“So I invested my pin money in roses, and Mr. 
Phillips paid a very stately compliment to my 
bouquet, I remember. But I never hear pin money 
mentioned without thinking of that.” 

—Mattie W. Baker. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


When earth is arched with sunny blue, 
And life is but the caroling 
Of memories of pleasant hue, 
And thoughts that can no sadness bring; 
How easy then it is to say, 
On bended knee day unto day— 
“Thy will be done.” 


But when the morning’s rosy light 
We see not through our tear-dimmed eyes, 
And Peace has winged herself from sight, 
And bird-songs are but mockeries ; 
How hard a thing it is to say, 
On bended knee day unto day— 
“Thy will be done.” 


Thrice blessed they, or high or low, 

Or rich or poor, in youth or age, 
Who calmly walk through weal or woe 

And con life’s lessons page by page, 
And with an honest heart can say, 
And with a child-like trust can pray— 

“Thy will be done.” 
—AKatharine H. Terry. 
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SOMEBODY’S COMING. 
Worthy vs. Unworthy Motives in Housekeeping Methods. 


early life. I would ask who “ Somebody ” 
was, the answer always being, * Oh, any- 
body who may come!” Sometimes sev- 
\ eral days would pass without any one coming. 
4S My sister and I must hurry to get the dishes 

] washed and put away, the stove wiped off and 

rubbed, the kitchen swept and dusted, or Mrs. 
So and So would come, and go away to say that “ Her 
neighbors over-the-way hadn’t their kitchen work done 
at nine o’clock, and two girls doing it, too!” 

One of mother’s delicious apple pies was left, and 
when dinner had reached the pie stage, one would 
say: “Mother, you forgot to put out the pie.” 

Mother would reply: *‘ No, I left it, because it was 
the last, for fear somebody would come, and there 
would be no pie. We will have it to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow is baking day, mother, and we can 
have a new pie then.” 

“If somebody comes in the morning, I may not 
have time to bake another; we must keep this one.” 

It would not be best to stop to rest on wash day ; 
we must begin eariy, and work continually in order 
that we might get our clothes out on the line as soon 
as Mrs. Blank did. If we were house cleaning, or 
soap making, or apple drying, there must be the same 
activity and dispatch to completion. We must put 
our garden in, too, or Mrs. C. would have beans be- 
fore we would, and sweet potato ridges must be hilled 
up until the ridges were as smooth as they could be 
made, no matter how cloddy the ground, for they must 
compare well with other ridges in the neighborhood. 

Some of the women called to see their neighbors, 
and when they were asked how their gardens were 
doing, they would say: “We've had green beans 
a-ready and our cabbage is a-headin’ up!” A little 
later a present of cholera, in the shape of a green 
cabbage head and unripe cucumbers, would be pre- 
sented as proof thereof, of which we did not partake. 

It is certainly a commendable thing that work be 
done in season ; but when there is no reason, except 
to prove that a neighbor is less swift in her work, it 
loses its cause for commendation. Many a woman 
has been overtaxed at such times because of this 
neighborhood rivalry. The etfort to have as many 
quilts pieced as the standard worker had, kept the 
girls busy cutting up calico and sewing it together, 
and hindered the improvement of their minds, until 
their thinking was done in as small pieces as their 
quilts were pieced. 

If a desire to push the work, instead of letting the 
work push the woman, is the motive for getting the 
work done, then the object is certainly a worthy one, 
if moderation be used. We can cultivate a slow habit 
of work or gait as well as a rapid habit for either or 
both. Many people think swiftness in work is another 
word for slackness; but it is not true. 

—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 
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CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUITS. 
ASTERN housekeepers who have access to 
California country papers have noted the oft- 
repeated statement that “ very few canneries 
will be in operation this year.” Hard times, 
last season's large pack, and a dozen other reasons 
are given for this. In the columns of these same 
papers are reports of the forming of local fruit-drying 
associations, each embracing most of the fruit growers 

in the given township. 

It is very evident that dried fruit will be plenty and 
cheap, and it behooves each good housekeeper to 
look up all her recipes for cooking the same. But 
first catch your hare. In selecting the fruit don’t be 
deceived by appearances. It generally pays to buy 
fairly large apricots or peaches, for the small ones 
are apt to be only the refuse from the orchards. 
But in color the uninitiated are generally “ taken in.” 

Any fruit is better when allowed to become per- 
fectly ripe before drying. The riper the fresh fruit 
the darker the dried product. To make up for this 
most of the dried fruit is “‘sulphured ’—that is, it is 
put in trays into a large, air-tight box with a pan 
of burning sulphur. The sulphur fumes whiten the 
fruit and greatly improve its appearance without 
materially damaging its quality. The flavor of the 
unsulphured fruit is, however, much finer than that 
of the more expensive, finer looking, sulphured 
article. 

We of California consider our apricots the best 
of the dried fruits. After boiling in enough water to 
cover them till tender, we add about a cupful of 
sugar to a quart of the cooked fruit (which is quite 
acid), and let all boil together till a good sirup is 
formed. This sauce is excellent served with cream. 
Drained of most of the sirup it makes a good short- 
cake or a good tart. 

California prunes, on the contrary, need almost no 
sugar, and very little water. A favorite simple dish, 
in at least one neighborhood, is prune pudding, made 
as follows: Stew two cupfuls of prunes till tender. 
Stone, put through a colander, and add yolks of two 
eggs, half a cupful of sugar, two powdered soda 
crackers, the juice of one lemon, and, if quite dry, a 
little of the water that the prunes were boiled in. 
Bake half an hour. Cover with a meringue made 
with the whites of the two eggs, and eight teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. 

Fresno raisins have been famous too long to need 
comment, yet if one has not happened to try them in 
a raisin loaf, it will do to suggest it. Leave a part of 
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the bread dough to rise two hours after molding 


the ordinary loaves. Then add a spoonful of but- 
ter, a little sugar, one or two well-beaten eggs, and 
three-fourths of a cupful of stoned raisins. Mold, 
and leave to rise another hour before baking in quite 
a hot oven. 

As to dried peaches and apples, Eastern house- 
keepers can doubtless tell us far more about methods 
of cooking than we can tell them. Yet my first 
experience with that most indigestible of dishes— 
fried dried-apple pie—was at the table of a cook from 
your side of the Rockies. They were made in the 
shape of turnovers and dropped into hot lard, to 
cook like doughnuts. 

—Sulia Shinn. 
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SOME WHIPPED CREAM DAINTIES. 
Rice Charlotte Russe. 

Boil one-quarter of acupful of riceforonehour. Drain, 
place in a farina kettle with one cupful of milk, and boil 
another hour. Add one-quarter cupful of sugar, a pinch of 
salt,and one-fourth box of gelatine, dissolved in enough 
milk to cover it. Whencool add one-half pint of whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Mold and serve with an additional half-pint of 
cream whipped firm. 


Prune Souffle. 

Twenty-eight prunes stewed in as little water as pos- 
sible. Press through a colander, add the whites of four 
eggs and six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake a delicate 
brown, and serve with whipped cream. 


Brown Bread Pudding. 

One cupful of brown bread crumbs, one pint of milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, yolks of three eggs and 
a little salt. Add, last of all, the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Bake, and serve cold with whipped 
cream. 


Economical Cream Pies. 

Two eggs, one cupful of sugar, one small teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream tartar, not quite half a cuptul of cold 
water, and one and three-quarters cupfuls of flour. A 
pint of cream is sufficient for the two pies. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 

Sift together a pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and salt to taste. Rub 
in a piece of butter the size of two eggs, make a stiff batter 
and bake. When still hot divide in two layers and pour 
between a pint of berries, which have been well mashed 
and sweetened to taste. On top of the berries put a thin 
layer of whipped cream. Cover and place cream on top 
of the cake. 


Ginger Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, two eggs. 
Dissolve one-half teaspoonful of soda in one-half cupfui of 
milk. Add about two cupfuls of flour, in which sift a tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar. Add also a tablespoonful of 
ginger. Bake slowly about three-quarters of an hour 
in a square baking sheet, and when cool make two lay- 
ers and spread whipped cream between and on top. A 
little grated cocoanut dusted over before serving is an 
improvement. 


—G. A. C. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN LONDON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It was a wise man who siid that Paris was the 
heaven of literary men, but he should have added 
that London was the heaven of housekeepers, for 
there was never a more ideal place for a woman bur- 
dened with the care of a menage, especially for an 
American woman, who here realizes genuine thrift 
for the first time. When the weekly bills come in, 
she has visions of what they would have been in her 
native land, and wonders how she could ever have 
tiattered herself that she was economizing. Then, 
too, what solid satisfaction there is in the possession 
of an intelligent English girl for a housemaid, instead 
of a clumsy Irish damsel, whose entire growth seems 
to have been in feet and hands, to the utter exclusion 
of brains. An English servant knows your wishes 
by instinct, and moves and speaks with quiet dignity, 
a characteristic which can scarcely be attributed to 
her Hibernian sister. In a word, housekeeping in 
London is not that défe notre which it so often be- 
comes at home, for what more could be wished for 
than good service and small bills? Perhaps I ought 
to confess that I have not had the responsibility 
here of an entire house, and that my experience has 
been confined to the narrow limits of economy in 
lodgings, but it is perfectly possible to get an insight 
into the pros and cons of housekeeping even on so 
smalla plane. The chief difficulty of a beginner is 
in getting accustomed to the strange names of famil- 
iar objects. Most of us know that if we ask an 
English grocer for a pound of crackers, he will think 
you mean just so many of those noisy, red, Fourth-of- 
July abominations, but who would ever dream of see- 
ing a vegetable man give a look of wondering pity 
when asked quite unconsciously for a head of celery? 
“Oh, you mean a stick, miss! Twopence, please.” 

I never shall forget one memorable day last No- 
vember, when I, being a thorough-born Yankee, was 
making vast preparations for our Thanksgiving din- 
ner. In an unlucky moment I walked into a green- 
grocer’s which I happened to be passing, and said, 
unsuspectingly : “I want half a squash, please.” I 
might have known the man would laugh, for of course 
you can never get squashes here, they are pumpkins 
under all circumstances. However, the names here 
are quite as incomprehensible and fully as laughable 
as ours. 

After one or two experiences like the above, I de- 
termined to avoid mentioning the name of anything 
unless I was certain what it ought to be. So the first 
time I went out to buy a strip of bacon, the subject 
was approached more cautiously. I opened the fray 
by buying half a pound of butter which I did not in 
the least want, just to give myself a breathing spell, 
and then, after a few initiatory coughs, became sud- 
denly interested in the bacon which I saw in trays 
along the counter. ‘“ What is the price of this?” I 
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ventured, pointing at it with my umbrella. “ Plain, 
71gd.; streaky, 834d.,” was the answer. “Plain! 
Streaky!” I repeated, stupidly, ““ What do you mean?” 
Oh, what a blunder! Again I had betrayed my 
nationality by my acknowledged ignorance, and 
I went out of the store, leaving the clerk to send 
me plain bacon or streaky bacon, as the spirit 
moved him, but feeling certain that as I had the mis- 
fortune to be an American, he would in any event 
charge me double price. I have since learned that 
it is streaky or plain according as it has or has not 
lean streaks. 

The first time I asked my grocer for coarse cooking 
salt, he inquired if I wanted a whole da”, and | felt 
as if he were making fun of me. “It’s absurd,” 
I said. ‘ Whoever heard of salt in a bar?”’ “Qh, 
yes, miss; it comes forty-eight pounds in a bar, and 
if you don’t want the whole of it we cut off as much 
as you order, with a saw.” What would come next? 

Even my landlady has the objectionable habit of 
using impossible names for everyday objects. One 
morning when I was in close consultation with her 
about the menu for the day, and was pondering over 
the invention of a new and original dessert, she sug- 
gested: “Why don’t you have a shape of flour, 
miss?’’ Now what in the wide world could she 
mean? It certainly must be some delicate English 
bonne-bouche, most unsubstantial and ethereal, to 
judge from the name. “Yes, by all means have a 
shape of flour,” I said, graciously, inwardly congratu- 
lating myself on the discovery of a new dish. When 
dinner time came, lo and behold, the good woman’s 
“shape of flour” was nothing in the world but a 
mold of cornstarch blancmange. On another occa- 
sion I asked her what she could suggest for lunch. 
“You'd better let me give you ‘toad in the hole,’” 
she said. I protested that I was not aware of these 
animals being edible ; that I had heard of frog's legs 
being considered a delicacy, but as for toads—I 
wouldn’t have one on the table. She assured me 
that it would be very nice, however, and succeeded 
in arousing my curiosity. “Toad in the hole” 
proved to be no more than a preparation of beef 
hash baked in a deep dish, and, if one can forget the 
name, it is most delicious. 

Almost the best feature of housekeeping here 
is that the bread is never made in the house, but 
always ordered from the bakers. No one who has 
not experienced the sensation can know the abso- 
lute bliss in the certainty that your cook will not 
come to you at least three times in a fortnight 
with a feeble tale about your range being “that 
cranky” that it has suddenly and unreasonably 
become red hot, and that your expected Parker- 
House rolls are in consequence nothing but balls of 
charred dough; or that an unseasonable breeze has 
sprung up and made the sponge cake fall. It is the 
baker who relieves you of this wearisome responsi- 
bility. To praise English bread would be as flat as 
uttering a truism, for who does not recognize its 
superior quality? It is inexpensive, too, for a good- 


sized loaf of table bread, larger than cur ordinary 
bakers’ loaves, are only 2d., and the cooking bread of 
less refined make is 144d. It is in the far-renowned 
water muffins and crumpets that the household cash 
is most frequently squandered, for, although they are 
only a penny each, and are large enough to cut in 
two, one wants them morning, noon and night, and 
they amount to no small item in the bill at the end 
of the week. You can get them from your baker or 
from the muffin man, who goes about with his tray 
on his head, and a most distracting bell in his hand, 
which he keeps in constant motion, thereby getting 
himself most cordially disliked by everybody with 
nerves. In England you give your baker his order 
for the next day’s breakfast, and he sends you 
what you wish in a little box handcart, drawn by a 
small boy. 

The milkman is also a regular caller, and empha- 
sizes his arrival by a prolonged note, which he yodels 
at each stopping place. Milk here is about the same 
price that it is with us, and I confess I have been 
pleasantly disappointed in it. I am inclined to doubt 
the existence of such a milkman as John Leech 
paints, who when asked by the “servant gal” what 
has become of the cream in the quart of milk he has 
handed her, replies sententiously: “At the bottom! 
Stir it up!” My milkman has treated me royally. 
Occasionally you see women with heavy pails, hung 
from a shoulder yoke, delivering the milk, a custom 
which, I believe, is going out, as men are now chietly 
hired. 

But what warms a housekeeper’s heart more than 
anything else, is the price of mutton and beef in 
England. Contrary to all my expectations, I have 
found the most reasonabie butchers. English mutton 
is, of course, recognized as the finest in the world, 
and yet I never pay more than 8!¢d. or 9d. a pound 
for the leg, and 9!sd. a pound for the shoulder. A 
roast of rib beef is never more than 11d., and the sir- 
loin is 114gd. Steak and pork do not seem to be 
as moderate as would be expected from the price of 
the other meats, and we have to pay nearly as much 
here as in America. 

Vegetables need scarcely be considered in a house- 
keeper's calculations. I never spend more than 3d. 
or 4d. a day on my vegetables, and I have enough to 
supply a family of four for lunch and dinner. Cauli- 
flowers, Brussels sprouts and greens of all kinds can 
be obtained at any time through the winter, and I 
have not once had to resort to that horror of all epi- 
cures—canned vegetables. And this makes me think 
that here they never say “canned peas” or “canned 
beans,” always “ peas,” “ tinned beans.” 

I am sorry to say that eggs in England are no 
cheaper than with us, and are fully as subject to 
those varying degrees of exceilency—“ eggs,” “ good 
eggs” and “ fresh eggs ”—as is the American product. 
My first experience was a sad one. I had ordered 
boiled eggs to be served for breakfast, and they were 
brought in, after the true English fashion, each in a 
dainty white cup, looking most innocent and appetiz- 
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ing. But we soon discovered that five out of those 
six eggs were past redemption, and we had to order 
them to be taken out of the room. I was disgusted, 
and, putting on my hat and coat, walked haughtily 
down street to confide my sentiments to the guilty 
egg man. He had the audacity to be smiling and 
rosy when I entered his shop, but I told my tale and 
ended by remarking that I expected him to replace 
the loss. Rubbing his hands and smiling benignly, 
he answered: “ Lor’ bless us, miss, but you biled 
them heggs, of course they turned bad; heggs is 
hapt to when their biled—you couldn't expect nothink 
else!”’ I was about to remonstrate, but what was 
the use of arguing such a question. Needless to say 
it was the last I saw of that egg man. 

While life in lodgings has its advantages, it has 
also its drawbacks, and a housekeeper’s temper is 
pretty sorely tried at times. Perhaps the worst of 
these trials is the persistent smoking of the chimneys. 
The one endeavor of an English house contractor 
seems to be the contraction of his fireplaces, which 
are mere holes in the wall. The shape is generally a 
semi-cone, with a tiny flue, placed as far to the front 
as it is posible to get it, the consequence being that 
unless the wind blows in such a direction as to create 
a strong draft, the smoke is much more apt to find 
its way out into the room than upthe chimney. As 
soft coal is almost entirely used in London, there is 
an extra amount of smoke. I have found, by bitter 
experience, that, on days when the wind is not in the 
right direction, itis almost useless to bother with a 
fire, for it has a calm and determined way of putting 
out heavy clouds which is beyond description. At 
such times, however, relief often comes in the shape 
of a scuttle of coke. This has but little smoking 
capacity, and makes a fire more like our anthracite. 
If you go about it in the right way you soon have a 
good bed of hot coals, which makes you forget your 
past miseries. 

An American misses furnace heat very sadly in 
England, for although the weather is of course no- 
where near as severe as it is with us, the continued 
dampness is far more penetrating than our dry chill. 

Another serious drawback to domestic bliss in 
lodgings is that such a thing as running water is rarely 
even thought of. It you wish a warm bath, you must 
have the water brought to your room in a “tin,” and 
make it go as far as possible. There is none of that 
convenient hot-water faucet arrangement over here, 
and even a cold-water faucet is a luxury. You must 
trust that your thoughtful maidservant will remember 
to fill your pitcher. 

I can warn any woman who intends to keep house 
in London, that she must make up her mind to have 
her duster tied to her wrist and ready for use at any 
moment, for dirt collects an hour after the most care- 
ful polishing. The amount of black dust that falls 
is incredible to the enviable American housekeeper, 
who feels that if she has dusted her parlor once dur- 
ing the morning it is quite fit to receive visitors in in 
the afternoon. But no such easy method can be 


made use of in London. After a winter's practice | 
have become quite philosophical about my dusting, 
and have come to look on it in the light of a consti- 
tutional to such a degree that I really have no appe- 
tite for breakfast, lunch or dinner unless | have 
previously dusted my rooms. It is the immense 
amount of soft coal burned all over the city which is 
the chief cause of this dirt. 

An American in England need not be entirely de- 
pendent on the products of the country to supply 
her table with, for there area number of stores which 
furnish American articles. A large grocer on Picca- 
dilly advertises, “American Preserves and Fancy 
Groceries, Imported Direct.’” Several of the cook- 
shops on Regent street have “American Mince Pies” 
in their windows, and there is a man named Fuller 
who keeps two American candy stores, and actually 
sells ice-cream soda in the summer time, a thing un 
heard of in an English shop. On the whole, our 
country is bountifully represented over here, and 
these stores must be patronized, for they are among 
the best in the city. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


INTO THE HIGHER LIFE. 
Up from the verge of death a soul is here 
Wailing its way to life, as if in fear. 
Tenderly comforted, sweetly asleep, 
Smiling in dreams of the angels that keep 


“T thank Thee, O Father,” breathes one besiJe, 

“ Help me—in this Thy work, now all untried 
Thus from Thy power a life, for weal or woe 
Fit me to train for Thee, grace now bestow.” 


Into each life comes a birth hour, so 
When God's work is given each soul below 
An hour of struggle, hope almost dead, 
From which the faithful find hfe instead. 


Birth hour of high resolve; birth of new view, 
All things from henceforth hath aspect new, 
Self and self’s petty aims trifles appear— 

Live we forever—ever—as we are here. 

Ne’er for our mere pleasure is earth life giv'n; 
Pleasure in labor best fits one for heaven. 
Each day has some cross, some duty below; 
Patiently onward, our Father does know. 


When at the other side come we that day, 
“ What of thy earth life?” the Master shall say. 
Can we reply and await His award, 
“ With these Thou hast giv’n, here am I, Lord.” 
—Rosamond 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TOMATO SALAD. 

Take as many firm, ripe, round tomatoes as their are 
persons to serve. Pour over them boiling water, remove 
the skins and place tomatoes on ice. Chop fine twoonions 
andgrateacucumber. Mix these ingredients, after salting 
and peppering, with a small quantity of thick mayonnaise 
dressing. Scoop out the cores of the tomatoes and fill 
with the mixture. Place on lettuce leaves and pour over 
the red tomatoes the golden dressing. This makes a nice 
course served with wafers or cheese straws. 

—Annie Curd. 
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[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information on ail 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HOousEKEEPING. 


ANOTHER SLICE OF BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following recipe for brown bread has been used 
by myself and others for years with great satisfaction, 
and I take pleasure in sending it to Goop House- 
KEEPING for the benefit of “ Hard Times,” or any 
others who have not yet found a recipe to their liking. 
Brown Bread. 

One pint of sour milk, one quart of graham flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
little hot water, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one- 
half cupful of Orleans molasses. 

This makes one loaf. If more than this quantity is 
desired, do not double the recipe, but mix up another 
loaf in same way. B. B. W. 

HANOVER, Pa. 

STILL MORE BROWN BREAD. 
Editor of Goup HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps the correspondent signing herself “ Hard 
Times” may find one of the following recipes for 
brown bread will meet her want :— 


Steamed Brown Bread. 

One quart of graham flour (or whole wheat), one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teacupful of molasses. Mix 
these thoroughly together and then use milk to make batter 
of the consistency of cake batter; one small teaspoonful 
of soda mixed with a little boiling water. Put in greased 
mold; cover tight. Steam steadily four hours. Eat hot. 
Yuller House Brown Bread. 

Two and one-half cupfuls each of corn meal, graham 
flour and wheat flour, two-thirds of a cupful of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
sour milk enough to make a very stiff batter (or heaping 
tablespoonful of baking powder and sweet milk with batter 
not so stiff). Put immediately in oven without raising. 
Bake on tin bread pan. 

The steamed brown bread can be made one-half 
each of grdham and corn meal, or it can be made of 
ryeand Indian. It may be made several days before 
needed and resteamed. 

I much enjoy reading Goop HovusEKEEPING. 

SwinMork, Pa, Betsy.” 


LACE KNITTING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
In answer to your correspondent in May number, 
I give directions for knitting lace which have been 
used by me for many years. 


OAK-LEAF LACE.* 


Cast on ten stitches, knit across plain. 

First row. S1,k 1, tto, n,k 1, tto twice, n, tto twice, 
n, kt. 

Second row. S1,k2,p1,k2,p1,k2,p1,kz. 

Third row. S1,k 1,tto, n, k 3, tto twice, n, tto 
twice, n, k 1. 

Fourth row. S1,k2,p1,k2,p1,k4, pt, kz. 

Fifth row. 51,k 1, tto,n, k 5, tto twice, n, tto twice, 
n, k 1. 

Sixth row. S1,k2,p1,k2,p1,k6,p1,k2. 

Seventh row. S1,k 1, tto, n, k 7, tto twice, n, tto 
twice, n, k 1. 

Eighth row. 

Ninth row. S1,k1, tto,n, k 14. 

Tenth row. Sland b 8 stitches, k 6, p 1, k 2. 

CLOVER-LEAF LACE. 

Cast on ten stitches, knit across plain. 

First row. K 2, tto, n, k 1, tto twice, n, k 3. 

Second row. K 5, p1, k 2, tto,n, k 1. 

Third row. K 2, tto, n, k 7. 

Fourth row. K 8, tto,n, k 1. 

Fifth row. K 2, tto, n, k 1, tto twice, n, tto twice, 
n, k 2. 

Sixth row. K4,p1,k2,p1,k2, tto,n,k1. 

Seventhrow. K 2, tto, n, k 9, sl and b 3 stitches, k 
6, tto, n, k 6. 

ANTIQUE LACE. 


Cast on thirteen stitches, knit across plain. 

First row. K 6, tto, k 1, tto, k 6. 

Second row. K 6, tto, k 3, tto, n, k 4. 

Third row. K 3, n, tto, k 5, tto, k 6. 

Fourth row. SI and b 4 stitches, k 1, tto, k 2 
together, k 3, n, k 4. 

Fifth row. K 4, tto, n, k 1, n, tto, k 3. 

Sixth row. K 2, tto, k 1, tto, slip 2, pass the two 
slipped stitches over the last one, k 1, tto, n, k 4. 


GERMAN EDGING. 


Cast on nine stitches, knit across plain. 

First row. K 3, tto, k 2 together (twist stitch. In- 
sert the needle in the back of the stitches to be 
knitted, and knit as usual), tto twice, n, tto twice, 
2 plain. 

Second row. 3 plain, 1 p, 2 plain, 1 p, 2 plain, tto, 
k 2 together (twist stitch), 1 plain. 

Third row. 3 plain, tto, k 2 together (twist stitch), 
7 plain. 

Fourth row. Sl and b 3,5 stitches, tto, k 2 together 
(twist stitch), k 1, stitch repeat from beginning. 

Ipa Brown. 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 


* EXPLANATION OF TERMS.—K, knit plain; p, purl, or as it is 
sometimes called seam ; n. narrow by knitting two together ; tto, throw 
the thread over the needle before inserting it in the next stitch. This 
makes a loop which is a/ways to be considered a stitch on the suc- 
ceeding rounds ; tto twice, throw the thread over the needle twice; 
sl, slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle without 
knitting it; sl and b. slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next, 
pass the slipped one over it exactly as in binding off a piece of work 
at the end. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH Is SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 


ALL oF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 


To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 


A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 


THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


WITCH-HAZEL. 

ITCH-HAZEL is a shrub that everybody 

in New England, who goes into the 

woodland, knows by sight. Its botanical 

term is Hamamelis Virginica, given it 

many years ago in honor of the early settlers of Vir- 

ginia, who, before ascertaining the medical worth of 

the leaves and bark, used the twigs with success as 

divining rods. It grows in damp, rocky soil and 

reaches a height of from eight to fifteen feet at the 

age of five or six years. In this respect the witch- 

hazel differs from the other hazel shrub, or tree, which 

seldom attains a height of more than five feet, and 

often is no more than a mere bush. Unscrupulous 

gatherers of witch-hazel leaves and bark have fre- 

quently tried to palm off the ordinary hazel, but the 

fraud is detected at once bythe taste. There is a 

similarity in appearance of the leaves and bark, 

but the flavor is almost as different as chalk from 
cheese. 

When the witch-hazel has reached its maturity, or, 
in other words, when the stalk is about two and one- 
half inches in thickness, it is considered to be suitable 
for distillation, although it is gathered in all stages 
of its growth. Witch-hazel grows rapidly the first 
four years of its development, but, when cut off and 
allowed to sprout again, it creeps up slowly, often 


taking five or six years to reach a height of even five 
feet. Such is the peculiarity of the shrub. 

Late in the fall, say about the first of November, 
there may be seen on all witch-hazel trees a tiny 
yellow flower, which expands as the season advances. 

It is the only known shrub in New England that 
blossoms in November. The first of these blossoms 
isa nubbin, much resembling a hazelnut, but it does 
not ripen until the next autumn, These nuts are 
frequently found mingled on the twigs with the 
blossoms. 

Medicinally, witch-hazel is an astringent. Both 
bark and leaves contain tannic acid in large quan- 
tities, but the greater percentage is in the bark. For 
purposes of distillation the bark is stripped off in the 
spring, about the time the sap is beginning to run. 
Taken when the leaves are forming, the bark is 
readily removed ; but if put off until June, the bark 
has to be cut. Spring-stripped witch-hazel bark is 
better than that obtained later in the season, since 
all tannic properties are retained in the wood from 
the deposits of the previous year. The leaves of the 
witch-hazel have a taste similar to that of slippery 
elm, while the bark has a sweetish bitter, pungent 
and astringent taste. 

By the process of distillation, not only is the bark 
put in the still, but the whole stalk, after it has been 
chopped into pieces. At first only the bark was used, 
but experiments proved that the wood, also, con- 
tained the same properties, though not in such pro- 
portions, perhaps. Moreover, there is no waste. 
After distillation the tannic properties are yet re- 
tained in the wood, but as the process through which 
it has been put has discolored it, the bark and wood 
have lost their commercial value, and find their way 
to the furnace. 

Distillation brings out a species of oil called wood 
oil, This mingles freely with the condensed steam 
that passes over the worm and produces what is called 
hamemelis. There is no flavor, not in the slightest 
degree, of the witch-hazel in this product, a pecu- 
liarity of the shrub which enabled the secret to be pre- 
served so long a time, a couple of decadesago. To this 
extract, thus obtained, is added about fourteen per 
cent. of alcohol, a precaution necessary to prevent 
deterioration. It is stated that if this oil was distilled 
properly, that is to say, scientifically, instead of in 
the comparatively crude manner it is done now, there 
would be no need of adding the alcohol. By the 
process in use more or less vegetable matter is pre- 
cipitated and passed over the worm during the opera- 
tion of the still. 

Medicinally, witch-hazel or hamamelis, is used 
where an active astringent is required. For the treat- 
ment of acute derangements of the stomach, espe- 
cially in midsummer, it is invaluable, and is becoming 
more and more a family medicine. People do not 
buy it by the four or eight-ounce bottle now, but by 
the quart and gallon, and every medicine chest is 
not properly equipped unless it has a liberal supply 
of hamamelis.—Boston Transcript.. 
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Sea Water as Medicine. 

When a bather at Coney Island accidentally swal- 
lowed a big gulp of sea water and then rushed off to 
get a drink of whisky to wash the taste out of his 
mouth, a successful medical practitioner who had 
witnessed the performance said: “That man is either 
a greenhorn or a fool. Otherwise he would have 
taken merely a sip of lemonade and allowed the sea 
water to do its work. As a’matter of fact, one of the 
most beneficial features of a sea bath is the salt water 
inadvertently swallowed by bathers. It is a wonder- 
ful tonic for the liver, stomach and kidneys. In 
many cases it will cure biliousness where all drug 
preparations have failed. It is peculiarly effective in 
ordinary cases of indigestion, disordered stomach and 
insomnia, and has been known to produce excellent 
results in many cases of dyspepsia. Sea water is full 
of tonic and sedative properties. It won’t hurt any- 
body. Two or three big swallows of it would be of 
positive benefit to nine bathers out of ten. It isn’t 
palatable or tempting; but neither is quinine or 
calomel. You never see an old sailor who is bilious, 
dyspeptic or a victim of insomnia, and why? For 
the reason that an ocean of good medicine spreads 
all about his ship, and he doses himself copiously 
with it whenever his physical mechanism becomes 
the least bit deranged.” 


Brains of Men ard Women. 

The fact that the average woman's brain weighs 
less than that of the average man’s has been made 
the foundation of the argument that woman possesses 
Ness mental capacity, intelligence, etc., than man. By 
the same line of argument man may be shown to 
possess less intelligence and brain power than the 
elephant whose brain is considerably larger than the 
largest human brain ever measured. 

This mode of reasoning is certainly erroneous. It 
is well enough known that small men with smail 
brains sometimes possess as high a degree of intel- 
lectual activity as larger men with larger brains. It 
seems to be forgotten that a large part of the brain is 
concerned, not in intellectual activity, but in the 
management of the muscles, viscera, the heart, lungs, 
liver, etc. A man with a small brain in a small body 
may have a larger number of nerve cells devoted to 
intellectual actual activity than another man with a 
larger brain, but with a body disproportionately 
larger. The absolute size of the brain cannot be 
considered as the proper criterion for intellectual 
activity, but the size of the brain as compared with 
the body, leaving out of course cases of extreme 
obesity and extreme emaciation. When measured 
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by this rule, the size of the brain of the average 
woman, being compared with the weight of the 
average woman, and the size of the brain of the 
average man with the weight of the average man, 
the two results placed side by side show woman to 
have as large a brain in proportion to the size of her 
body as man. 

This is true not only of the brain of the adult 
woman, but of the girl as well. The average boy of 
seven years has a brain weighing 1,100 grams, and his 
body weighs 20,160 grams. The brain of the average 
girl of seven years weighs 1,000 grams, while the body 
weighs 18.450 grams. A comparison of the relative 
weights of the brain and the body in the boy and the 
girl of seven years, shows the girl to have a slightly 
larger brain in proportion to her weight than the boy. 

The controversy upon this question, which has 
sometimes waxed very warm, has taken a wrong 
direction. It isnot a question of quantity or capacity, 
but one of quality. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
question is comparatively free from difficulties, and 
this discussion should not give rise to disparaging 
remarks on either side.—Modern Medicine. 


Ideals and Idealists. 

Woman is by nature an idealist, and by her ideals 
in our homes she keeps up the standard of life for 
her husband and her sons. Just now a considerable 
number of women seem desirous to exchange this 
function for the less important one of doing things. 
They are going into all manner of professions and 
employments, endeavoring to clean the streets, close 
the saloons, administer justice, govern cities, reform 
political parties, shape and curtail legislation. And 
I wonder, if all our novelists became realists, writing 
only to tell us what is, and all our poets men of 
affairs, and all our preachers political reformers, and 
all our women administrators of business and politics, 
what is going to become of our ideals and where 
shall we look for idealists ?—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Moses’ Rock—Perhaps. 

Seven per cent. of the earth’s crust is aluminium. 
It is the only metal that is more plentiful than iron. 
The latter is the chief cause of color to earth and 
rock. It enters into almost all substances, circulat- 
ing in the blood of animals and pervading the juices 
of plants. It is a valuable medicine and is the only 
metal that is not poisonous to the human system. 
One of the oddest things about it is that it is never 
found in a pure state except in meteorites. It was 
known in the time of Moses, 1,500 B. C. On the 
coast of Long Island and elsewhere it has been ex- 
tracted from sea sand by the use of magnets. The 
small black specks to be observed in any handful of 
beach sand are metallic iron ore.—Rena Bache, in 
Boston Transcript. 


Umbrella Etiquette. 


If you will look at the umbrellas in a crowded walk 
on a rainy day you will see some constantly shifted 
here and there, up and down and to one side and the 
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other. These are carried by men. Others, carried 
by women, are held steadily before the face and 
pushed along stubbornly, against other umbrellas 
and hats; the points are thrust into people’s eyes 
and faces, and down their necks; nice shiny silk hats 
are sprinkled and knocked off and the woman goes 
on, bumping and being bumped, absolutely refusing 
to admit, in her way of managing her umbrella, that 
there is any one on the sidewalk but herself. Philos- 
ophers have studied this phenomenon, but no one 
can tell why a man with an umbrella is polite and 
considerate while a woman with an umbrella raised 
at once becomes cross, impolite, and reckless as to 
any harm she may do.—Sacred Heart Review. 


The Good and Necessary Salad. 

It is a matter of regret that, in spite of all that has 
been written upon the subject, the salad is oftener 
the exception than the rule on the average dinner 
table. It is known to be one of the most wholesome 
of dishes, and there are very few people to-day who 
have not skill enough to compound a plain French 
dressing or the more costly mayonnaise. Even where 
salad is often served, in nine cases out of ten it means 
merely lettuce. While lettuce is a most delicious 
salad herb, there are a dozen other herbs equally 
good which are comparatively neglected. With these 
as a foundation, adding fish and meat for variety, as 
many as fifty salads may be easily named, which are 
accessible to any American housewife who has com- 
mand of city markets, or who takes the trouble to 
raise a small bed of herbs in her garden. Almost any 
cold vegetable will make a salad. Cauliflower, string 
beans, asparagus, even green peas, all make good 
salads, and a mixture of these vegetables in macedoine 
form is especially nice. This macedoine is properly 
made in the springtime like a spring soup, when the 
vegetables are young and have not acquired the rank 
flavor that comes with time. 

To make a macedoine salad wash two or three 
small French carrots, and a young turnip, scrape 
the carrots, peel the turnip and cook them in dif- 
ferent dishes. Let the carrots cook for about 
thirty minutes and the turnip the same length of 
iz time. When both are done cut them in small bits 
with a vegetable cutter, if you wish, though the car- 
rot is just as ornamental when sliced in circlés. 
There should be about three tablespoonfuls of each 
of the sliced vegetables. And three tablespoonfuls 
of green peas cooked, and the same amount of string 
beans, also cooked, and cut in little diamonds. 
Season the vegetables with salt and pepper. Pour 


two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil over them and toss 
them. Then add three tablespoonfuls of good wine 
vinegar and toss again. A little cooked asparagus 
and cauliflower is a pleasant addition to this salad. 
Arrange the salad on a bed of bleached lettuce leaves 
and sprinkle a half-teaspoonful of chives minced as 
fine as possible over it.—New York Tribune. 


Cooking by Gas. 

Briefly enumerated, its advantages are: Itis always 
available at a fixed price ; avoiding the necessity for 
the troublesome and tedious distribution of wood and 
coal, and saving the rent of a cellar and loss of money 
from market fluctuations. 

Storage of fuel in the immediate neighborhood of 
the kitchen fire being unnecessary, the use of gas 
diminishes the risk of fire in a house. 

The full heating power is developed from the 
moment of lighting a gas fire, thereby saving the 
time and labor spent on fire lighting, which in the 
case of liquid fuel is accompanied by danger, and 
accomplishing the work in the shortest possible time. 

Increase or decrease of gas consumption according 
to the requirements of the moment; taking the place 
of the inevitable stirring of the fire, or remova! of 
vessels from it. 

The consumption can be controlled by the meter, so 
as not to exceed a certain limit ascertained to suttice 
for requirements. 

It can be used with advantage in small as well as 
large appartments; the consumption being exactly 
proportioned to the work to be done. 

Scorching of food during cooking is completely 
provided against, since each burner can be turned 
down at any time, and the heat regulated to a nicety. 

The radiant heat from a gas fire can be taken ad- 
vantage of in winter for warming the kitchen, but in 
summer nearly wholly suppressed. 

The retention of the full flavor of food is promoted 
by gas cooking, through the complete control of the 
application of heat. 

No smoke is evolved from a gas fire, and damage 
to property, cost of cleaning, and all the inconven- 
iences associated with the smoke nuisance, are 
avoided.—Scientific American. 


The Iniquity of ‘‘Quick Luncheons.” 

The iniquity of the “quick luncheon” should re- 
ceive the attention of the reformers. It may not be 
possible to attack it in a legislative way, or through 
the medium of the board of health, but it is certain 
that the “ quick luncheon” offers a serious menace 
to the health of the younger generation. Nobody 
who has seen young office boys and junior clerks at 
one of these remarkable “ quick-luncheon” rooms 
can fail to have mapped out a dismal future for the 
victims of these time saving but iniquitous resorts. 
The lunches are served by men who are surrounded 
by miniature railroads, steam coffee boilers, and ex- 
traordinary contrivances, all constructed with the 
view of saving a few seconds’ time in supplying 
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“business men” with the now celebrated “ quick 
luncheon” A customer dashes into the restaurant, 
bounds upon a stoo/, and gives some such order as: 
“Rare beef succotash kidney chowchow mince pie 
iced tea.” It is rolled off his tongue like a shot, for 
it is generally understood that customers must lend a 
hand to facilitate the rush toward dyspepsia and an 
early grave. Before the customer has finished his 
song the determined young man behind the counter 
begins a series of wild gyrations, and in a remarkably 
short space of time the entire juncheon is slammed 
down in front of the eater, who begins to swallow it 
down, while the attendant thrusts him a check and 
starts in on the next man. Almost this identical 
luncheon was ordered a few days since, and it was 
eaten by a pallid-faced youth of nineteen in exactly 
four and one-half minutes. He bolted the food, grab- 
bed his check, rushed up to the cashier and paid it, 
and lignted a cigarette as he started toward the door. 
The young man stopped at the door to smoke his 
cigarette, and then, becoming interested in a cat that 
was on the opposite side of the street, he stood there 
and watched the progress of the cat until it disap- 
peared. Then he hada chat with another pallid-faced 
young clerk, and when they started to stroll down 
the street exactly twenty minutes had elapsed. But 
neither one of these “ business men” would have 
thought of spending twenty minutes for a luncheon.— 
New York Sun. 


Deviled Ham (Jambon a la Diable.) 


Cut a thick slice of ham from the leanest part. 
Mild slightly smoked ham is the best for this opera- 
tion. Dip the slice in warm margarine or lard, so 
that every portion of the lean is covered. Dredge it 
with dry curry powder or black pepper. Broil over a 
clear fire, turning frequently, and taking care not to 
cook too much. Serve with the following sauce 
poured over the ham: One teaspoonful of black 
pepper mixed with two of mustard flour. Melt one 
ounce of margarine or butter in a saucepan, and work 
in the mustard. Dilute with four tablespoonfuls of 
meat stock or water, add a tablespoonful of minced 
gherkin or capers, and a few drops of chilli vinegar. 
Make this boiling hot, add more vinegar if not acid 
enough. Pour the sauce on to a very hot meat dish. 
Lay the broil on it. None of the sauce must touch 
the upper surface of the broiled meat. Garnish with 
lemon rings and serve.—Baker’s Helper. 


Salads and Dressings. 

Chicken Salad Garnished with Tender Celery Leaves.— 
One chicken cut in half-inch dice, two-thirds as much celery 
in dice. Dressing.—Three-fourths cupful of butter, five 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of mustard, two level teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-half cupful of cream added last, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of sugar. 

Fish Salad on Lettuce Leaves.—Two cupfuls of picked 
whitetish, one tablespoonful of capers chopped, one table- 
spoonful of parsley chopped. 

Dressing for fish salad (without oil).—Half-pint of milk, 
two level tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, yolks of three eggs, 
one teaspuonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, 


butter size of walnut. Bring milk to boil, moisten starch 
and add, cook till thick and smooth, add yolks beaten 
lightly, cook a minute, stirring constantly, remove from fire 
and add rest of ingredients. Set away to cool. 

Spanish Salads. (Rich).—One cupful of Spanish olives 
chopped, one cupful of stale bread cut in dice, one-half 
cupful gherkins chopped, one cupful of mayonnaise dress- 
ing garnished with red peppers chopped fine. 

Mayonnaise Dressing.—Yolks of two eggs, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two dashes of cayenne pepper, one pint of 
olive oil, one-sixth as much vinegar. Beat yolks, add salt 
and pepper, and the oil drop by drop till a gill has been 
added, then a little vinegar and oil more rapidly. Its suc- 
cess depends on beating and gradual adding of oil. Then 
thoroughly chill the mass. This will keep for two months. 

Light French Dressing. To be served as soon as made.— 
Two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, two dashes of pepper. 
Have bowl cold, put in oil, salt and pepper, and mix till salt 
seems dissolved, adding vinegar slowly.—Toronto School 
of Cookery. 

The Use of Grape Fruit. 

A New York fruit dealer says that the biggest in- 
crease in his trade this year was owing to the public 
developing a fondness for shaddocks, or pomlos, as the 
East Indians call them. A few years ago it was im- 
possible to sell a grape fruit outside of New York city. 
An occasional epicure insisted upon having one for 
breakfast during the season, but as it was a waste of 
money to keep them in small markets, it was neces- 
sary, when wanted, to order beforehand from one’s 
grocer. To-day not only are tons of grape fruit sold 
on Manhattan Island, but all up through the country in 
small inland towns they are part of the regular stock 
and are disposed of in great numbers. Americans 
have learned to appreciate their refreshing qualities, 
and, as a rule, serve as the first breakfast course. ‘Vo 
prepare properly the grape fruit should be cut hori- 
zontally in two equal halves, the center pith, or fibre, 
removed, flesh drenched with West India rum and 
powdered sugar, and then set in the ice box until very 
cold. Another excellent way is to remove the fibre, 
cut the pulp in cubes, drench with sherry, add a spoon- 
ful of Curacoa, some powdered sugar, and three or 
four German strawberries. 

Digestive Action of Vinegar. 

A health writer, discussing the effects of vinegar on 
digestion, says: ‘The microscopists have discovered 
that the eels of vinegar sometimes take up their abode 
in the alimentary canal as parasites, and become a 
source of irritation and disturbance to the digestive 
organs. And now, according to Virchow’s archives, 
they have been investigating the influence of acids 
upon salivary digestion, or the conversion of starch 
into sugar, and the fact has appeared that acetic acid, 
connected with tartaric and oxalic acids, very mate- 
rially hinders this portion of the digestive process. 
“Tt is worthy of note, as being in the line of scientific 
progress, that many of the most skillful chefs are sub- 
stituting, in their culinary processes, lemon juice for 
vinegar, thus avoiding at once the wriggling eels and 
the mischief-making acid.” 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
375.—ANAGRAM MATICAL FISH CHOWDER. 
With names of fishes, as of men, 

The puzzler here makes free,— 

“ Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty ™ 

Toa false ambition can properly be attributed the passica 
for overfurnishing our homes, overdressing our persons, and 
unhealthful eating. We sacrifice the beautiful simplicity that 
might be ours in our homes, and in our social relations to the 
world, to a false desire to impress the public with the modern- 
ness of our importance. It takes a financial disaster to correct 
such a vice. But the fishes, that live for the most part in 
homes just suited to their needs, do not so err in judgment. 
They gauge their wants by standards that can be honestly 
gratified. While they travel extensively, yet they do not covet 
or attempt to appropriate everything they see. | 


1. Poor pies. 31. H. E. T. Keats. 
2. Map Rugs. 32. Ah! C a Colt? 
3. Thou pet. 33. Lemon hats. 
4. Hot butter. 34. Lobe grape. 
5. He, L. G. N. Luke must. 35. Peter hid. 
6. Fling H. T. Y. Fishe. 36. Thou end egg. 
7. I'll—her B. A. cat. 7. Ah! pi six. 
8. E. M. Clarke. 38. Back north. 
g. S. Storey. 39. Hamlet C. 
1o. Dame Henn. 40. Bush life. 
11. H. than eel. 41. The lost reb. 
12. Pet door. 42. That’s chief. 
13. I keep H. T. 43- Himentown. 
14. Fuel stitch. 44. Balance thre’. 
15. My pearl. 45. Thick cake best, L.! 
16. Aunt Luis. 46. Loud fern. 
17. The algid. 47- Clip hard. 
18. Boreas. 48. He then, sir! 
1g. Race him. 49. Hit blue hat. 
20. Rust gone. 50. H. Azores Frith. 
21. Them clues. 51. To tenth rode. 
22. Right here, N. 52. For ages. 
23. Rif’raf’ eel. 53- E. H. T. Lee. 
24. Warn Leah. 54. He stole 
25. Great nine. 55. He part C. pie. 
26. Hold figs. 36. This wife, H. 
27. U tell them. 7. L. G. Gray in—. 
28. Rash fits. 58. Here let pick. . 
29. With the gin. 59. His frock. 
30. The poet. 60. Up, tar them! 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, one year’s subscription to 
“«Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the first correct list of answers to 
tthe above sixty anagrams; Second /’rize, one year's subscrip- 


tion to Amateur Gardening, for the second such list. Number 
the answers in order from 1 to 60, but do not copy the ana- 
grams. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence 
will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the last 
twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ti 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or st will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, Aug. 25, '94. 


PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
373.—ENGLISH POETS HIDDEN IN RHYME. 

What a tiresome world this would be if there were no songs 
in it; yes, and what a prosy one were it without poets. Had 
England really 331 well-known writers of “verse,” some one 
would be justified in earnestly inquiring, “ Where are her prose 
writers?” That is the number of names discovered in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING'S June prize puzzle. Several lists contained a 
good many names that are far from “notable,” so decidedly 
unknown, in fact, that no mention is made of them in books of 
reference concerning such matters. Some of the names offered 
are of prominent writers who have written little or no poetry. 

It has been a little difficult to decide, in the case of a few 
names, as to their right to the honor of being classed as poets. 
One competitor thought the names of American writers were 
admissible. As we said “ without duplicates,” but one name 
of the same spelling could be allowed. In awarding the prizes, 
these authorities were consulted: Chambers’ “ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature,” Bryant’s “A New Library of Poetry and 
Song,” Thomas’ “ Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology,” Hall’s “ Poetical Quotations,” and 
Bohn’s “ Dictionary of Poetical Quotations.” 

The “ best list” having come from William H. Danforth of 
Albany, N. Y., he is entitled to the first prize, Three Dollars, 
his list (printed in italics below), containing 116 acceptable 
names; whole number contributed, 142. The second prize, one 
year’s subscription to Good HOUSEKEEPING, goes to Ada L. 
Crandall of Norwich, Ct., who furnished 115 good names ; con- 
tributed 144. The third prize, one year’s subscription to 
Amateur Gardening, has been won by J. G. Shearer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., he having sent in a list of 113 good names; 
contributed 148. 


. The moon sinks, faintly, lower in the skies, 
So no more s lee-~’ ofe-n thine azure eyes, 
As I my love de clare 
Don ne-atest gown of cotto-. asi-y-grey, 
And stoutly boot and g-duve. Lace-s array 
The forms of ladies fashionably gay, 
But not my Ellen fair. 
The field, in green so bravely dight 
With weds—ter-med spider's lace—-so dright, 
. May ne-ver be more marve/l-ously fair, 
. (“Jo-d” art, om canvas, never can compare) 
12. Grant-ing my prayer-s, ti// even come with me, 
13. Fresh o-fen rose-s will I pluck for thee 
14. No bur-den ham-pers as we leave our /ome, 
5. So, to the distant Ai/l-fop, Jady, come 
16 With thy adorin-g dover. 
17. O’er Jog an-d stone we'll swz/t-ly take our way 
18. Unto the t-arn, ofd, dark with moss-e6 grey, 
19. And sweet withereene-st c-/over. 
20. .Vo e/-ves are playing with the chirping sparrows, 
21. You've naught to fear but Cupid's dow/es-s arrows. 
22. Far from the busy mart, in lo-ve re-st now. 
23. Sing to me, darling, * C-a//ing ham-e the-cow.” 
24. Per-haps all words worth-y of song are not 
25. As from the cam, de//-like your tones pealed out 
26. Over the wioor, e-ach word so bold and free 
27. Could waken echoes over /and or sea. 
28. (S-o fie-ty by Ron-an’s well we bless— 
29 T-he man’s a lover; may he ne'er £now /es-s !) 
30. Down by the bra-4e,—d/e-akest of /and on earth,— 
ya. Where waters eb-d on ar-id, sandy s-oil, 
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32. Where wither-ing leaves provide her with her dert-h, 
33. The Aood-ed snake wit-’ a// her kin doth coil. 

34. S-hun, t-o0, with care, w-ild cherry’s poison leaf,— 
35- S-how it t-o me,—I’ll crush it to its grief. 

36. Fe-ar not, for h-arm strong hands shall drive away, 
37. Nor sha-4e at s udden fears this happy day ; 

38. Fo-r us, kin d friends shall dress the peasant’-s cot ; 
39. T-he white st flowers the southern glen s af-ford ; 
40. Wil / ever-ywhere array that hom-e/y s-pot, 

41. While Ma-d, a con-stant friend, wi// s-pread the board. 
42. Often before one cot,—érown. im g-reen trees — 

43 Willfrisk the /amd-kins, and step hens and chicks. 
44. Wil Z ewes and cows cro-f at more grassy leas? 

45. Or Brindle sweeter hay pull from her rick s? 

46. We'll ro-6 Lake Addis ; on a stony slab 

47. Her speckled fish we'll cook; her goodly crad 

48. Be tween well-heated stones we'll s. mother.— 

49. We'l/ eat them, too; one is as good as t’other. 

50. Once, when a young-ster, /ing-ering here 1 found 
51. (This is an i-¢em f/e-asant to remember) 

52. A honeycomb to suck; ding-ering around 

53. En-trench-ed among the asters of September. 

54. A-s mart-yrs from their 6x75 derive no stings, 

55. To thu-s win durne-d face—give myself a ‘ seasoning,” 
56. With sun and Aone y, seemed a bliss for ding-s. 

57- (Leyden ‘twas taught mea frior-i reasoning ) 

58. Now to-ward the south we'// turn the gazing eye, 
59. Yes, toward the south, ey-es deeply, dearly blue, 

60. Sun-dry den se clouds imp-inge dow on the sky, 

61. As through the a-sfen cer-tainly we view 

62. Our /ittle home. (OU, if she’// ey-e with pride 

63. Both home and husband I'll care naught beside.) 
64. The merry crickets chatter to n-ight’s close. 

65. But ere we go, sing me those Scottish lays, 

6 * She rid an’ white is as the bonny rose.” 

67. “’ Neath sunset’s rids an’ go/ds mith-er saft prays.” 
68. Christ-szas on Christ-mas singer-s sweet and rare, 
69. Have sung with reverence holy note and line, 

70. Be-hind s-creened chancel, carven, chastely fair, 
71. But never tone went to the heart like thine. 

72. Those notes which echoed from thy heart 

73. Have /odge-ment found in mine. 

74. Now the moon rises an-d@ the East, 

75 And Charle-s wain shows burnishe-d ray to-n-ight ; 
76. O’er the white head-land, darling, let us haste, 

77. And seek our humble, happy cot to n-ight. 

78. Yes! shades of Shakesfeare, let them quickly go, 
79. For then will cease this sfen’s er-ratic flow. 


In addition to the prize winners, the following persons sent 
in lists of answers that contained 105 or more acceptable names, 
a good many others coming in between that number and roo: 
Mrs. P. F. Sanburne, South Egremont, Miss M. L. Ames, 
Marlboro, Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. F. H. 
Dart, Niantic, Mary Bacon and C. B. Nicoll, New Haven, 
Mrs. L. K. Shipman, New London, Ct.; Mrs. J. M. K. South- 
wick, Newport, R. I.; George M. Woodcock, Buffalo, A. M. 
B. Campbell, Brooklyn, Phebe C. Davenport, New York, 
N. Y.; Mary A. B. Campbell, Perth, Ont., Can. 

Following are the names sent in in addition to the first prize- 
winner’s list printed above, those preceded by a star (*) being 
the only names in the list sufficiently well known to deserve 
the appellation of poets, according to the authorities referred 
to above as having been consulted: Line 1, Moon, *Lowe, 
Lower; 2, Hine, Ure; 3, Sim, *Love, Clarendon; 4, Don, 
Neate, Gow, *Cotton, Ash, Grey; 5, Stout, Boot, Lovel, Ray; 
6, Arm, Ash, Nab; 7, Otmye, Myel, Myell, Lenfair, Fair; 8, 
*Fielding, Ravel, Ely, Lydig; 9, Spider, Lace; 10, May, Eve, 
*More; 11, Neve,-Eve, Pare; 12, Pray, Ray, Ayers, Stille, 
Leven, Mew; 13, Hope, *Rose; 14, Burd, Burden, Lea, Homes ; 
15, Ady; 16, *Ring, *Lover; 17, Stone, Stonewell, Newell, 
Way; 18, Grey; 19, Sweet, *Love; 20, Sparr, Sparrow, Par, 
Parr; 21, Arbut, Sarr, Row; 22, *Love, *Lover; 23, Medar, 
Darling, Call, Callingham, Allin, Lingham, Ingham; 24, Haps- 
ali, Gar, Gare; 25, Key, Tone, Peale; 26, *Ord, Bold, Dand, 
Free, Ree; 27, * Wake, Aken, *Ken, Hoe, Verland; 28, Answell, 
Weble; 29, *Love, *Lover, May; 30, Dow; 31, Waters, Sand ; 


32, Lea, Ovid, Ide; 33, Kew, Kewit ; 34, *Wild, *Cherry, Leaf;. 
35, Witt, Rush; 36, Hand, Hands, *Hall, Way; 38, Friend, 
*Hall, Peasant, *Scot; 39, *Lowe, Lower, Flower, South, 
Souther, Safford; 40, Very, Ray, Thom, *Home, Ely; 41, 
Read; 42, Reen, Tree, Rees; 43, Stephen, Sand, Chick, Hicks; 
44, Atmore, Grass, Lea, Leas; 45, Orbrin, Brindle, Sweet, 
Sweete, Terhay, Hay, Herricks; 46, Lake, *Aston, Stonys; 47, 
Peck, Fish, *Good, Crab; 48, Stone, Wells; 49, Lea, Leat, 
Leatt, Oneis, Asgood, Stot, Heron; 50, Cew, *Ring; 51, Sant; 
52, Ahone, *Hone, Honey, Honeycomb, Neycom, Comb, 
*Ring, Round, Dent; 53, Damon, East, Ast, Aster; 55, Win- 
burn, Season, Eason; 56, Honey, Ney, Bliss, *Kingsley; 57, 
Dent; 58, South, Geye; 59, Stow, *Ward, Dee, *Lyde, Earl, 
Early: 60, Cloud, Loud; 61, Rough, Spence; 62, *Home, 
Pride; 63, *Home, Mean, Husband, Dill, Car, Caren, Ide; 
64, Rick, Close; 65, Bute, *Scott, *Scot, Lay; 66, *White, 
Bonn; 67, Ridsan, Pray, Ray; 68, Christmas, Singer, Sweet; 
69, Revere, *Vere, Lynot, Andline; 70, Hind, Reene, *Chancel, 
Chancelcar, Astel, Ely; 71, Evert, Everton, Tone, Ewen, Ent, 
Hine; 72, Hosen, Senot, Eno, Hoe; 73, Dinmine; 74, East; 
75, Charles, Wainshow, How, Burn, Rayton, *Ayton; 76, 
*White, Head, Landar, Darling; 77, Happ, Pycot, Tye; 78, 
Lett, Quick ; 79, Spens, Low. 
Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
Many true poets have never written in rhyme. 
Mrs. F. C. B. 
Your puzzles are a source of great amusement to us. 
£. 
I think the author deserves to be congratulated on his or her 
ingenuity. Mrs. O. E. P. 
I have greatly enjoyed the work, and feel that it has proved 
helpful to me. Mrs. L. K. S. 
Although I never get a prize, yet I enjoy working out the 
puzzles so well that I try every one. Mrs. C. M. L. 
Though some one may be more successful, I am sure no one 
can have received more pleasure or benefit in the search. 
G. W. 
Like Oliver Twist we want “more.” ‘The “ Quiet Hours for 
the Quick-Witted ” department is a liberal education in itself. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 186. 


369.—An Enigma. 

Answers.—t, T (tea); 2, Y (why ?); 3, P (pea); 4, O (oh); 5, 
G (gee); 6, R (are); 7, A (aye); 8, P (pea); 9, H; 10, Y. My 
whole—Typography. 

370.—Useful in Every Household. 

Answers— 

1. So as paper, 

2. Ma, rub Fio, 
. O Ben, skin pa A., 
. Larry Boon waked pig, Royal Baking Powder. 
. Of mine dolls, Mellin’s Food. 
. Amos face texture for B., R., Armour’s extract of Beef. 
. Ecce lion’s toil, R., Electro- Silicon. 
O. Cims stole nuts, Scott’s Emulsion. 

9. Accuruit, Cuticura. 
to. Rob, clad, touches cook, Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa- 
1r. O cup, shun kiss, Huckin’s Soups. 

12. O calico men, there, Chocolate Menier. 

13. Him? No, tardy Peter M.,W., Hammond Typewriter. 
14. Stick Lill Roice, Corticelli Silk. 

15. Sir, a coat, Castoria. 

16. Karl, I’d live in sap, Davis’ Pain Killer. 

17. Ay, Chester, drink fib, Christy Bread Knife. 
18. O save, O snip, Vose Pianos. 

19. Maker, do a sack, Kodak Cameras. 

20. Ha. Regal pitch, The Caligraph. 


Pears Soap. 
Rubifoam. 
Knabe Pianos. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange. and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
‘Variety, which is the spice of life.” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference. that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditferent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. 4// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away sor 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 


BROADLY DIscUSSED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FAMILY 
OF MAN. 


And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them 

And thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving food for my house- 
hold. —Scriftural Texts. 


The October, 1894, Goop HovseKEEPING, will com- 
mence the publication of a series of papers on * The 
Food Question ”—a subject more far-reaching and 
vital than any of the many interesting and useful 
features that have had place in earlier issues. These 
papers will be continued, not only in the later months 
of 1894, but through the entire two volumes—XX and 
XXI—of 1895, and the Discussion will be conducted, 
as have all other preceding ones in these pages, in 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 


The editor of Goop HovuseEkKEEPING has long de- 
sired to bring forward such a discussion as soon as 
the time should be ripe for it, and when such writers 
could be secured as would furnish useful and reliable 
information on the different points discussed, in a 
manner that would make the papers an authority on 
the subjects treated, and give them an individuality 
and character that would command recognition and 
admiration for their correctness and merit, wherever 
they might find their way. 


That time is now at hand. Some of the ablest 
writers have been secured, and others selected whose 
names when given, as the series progresses, will com- 
mand attention for eminence of place and position, 
and for fitness to discuss intelligently, the subjects 
of which these papers will treat, thus securing good 
seed for the sowing, abundant in quantity and excel- 
lent in quality. 

The first paper will be prepared by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, an eminent student and writer on this and 
kindred subjects, and director of the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, with headquarters at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Ct. This will be ac- 
companied by a paper from the pen of Charles D. 
Woods, vice-director and chemist of the Middletown 
University, on “ Wheats and Wheaten Flour,” to be 
followed in November Goop HovseEKEEPING by an- 
other from the same pen, on “ Breads and Crackers.” 
These two papers will be treated from two quite dis- 
similar standpoints, those of the Miller and the 
Food Economist. 


The papers on “ Wheat and Bread,” above named, 
will be followed immediately by one on “Meats,” 
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a paper on “ Food for Infants and Invalids,” appear- 
ing in the same issue. 

Negotiations are also pending for the preparation 
of papers for this series, which will cover all branches 
of “ The Food Question ”—Animal, Vegetable, Cereal, 
Fruits as Food, Sea Food, Infants, Invalids, and 
Canned Foods—everything, in fact, that has a bear- 
ing and influence upon the Sustenance, Health and 
Economy of the Household. 


The preparation of this series of papers had its 
origin in the impressiveness of a sense of duty that 
has come to the editorial chair of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, in the passing of nearly ten years of occupancy, 
during which time there has appeared in print much 
desultory writing on different points that go to make 
up this series, without any attempt to cover intelli- 
gently and comprehensively the whole subject, which 
has for its interrogation point every day in every 
year, in every household, ** What shall we eat?” 


Goop HovuskKEEPING hopes and expects in this 
completed discussion of “The Food Question,” to 
answer these important inquiries not only for those 
who are able to command, at will, all good things of 
this life, but to serve the wants, necessities and con- 
veniences of those to whom the struggle for life sus- 
tenance is a hard and bitter one. 


In order to do this thoroughly and comprehensively, 
the first papers of the scientists, above mentioned, 
will be followed by practical exemplifications, from 
Cooking Schools, from Teachings of experienced 
Housewives and worthy Queens of the Kitchen 
Table—a combined battery, so to speak, of wisdom, 
study and experience, bearing prominently on the 
welfare and well-being of the home. 


All readers of Goop HoOvuSEKEEPING are cordially 
invited to take a hand in this good work of regenera- 
tion and redemption of the household from the sins 
both of omission and commission, which abound and 
have abounded ever since woman and man discussed 
“The Food Question,” with only an apple for an 
object lesson. 


Contributors and readers alike, who have anything 
new, of practical value, to offer for discussion, will 
have favorable consideration, for whatever they may 
have to say in elucidation of **The Food Question,” 
in the line either of suggestion or information, re- 


garding the preparation, cooking and serving of food, 
looking “to the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,” as to What to Eat, When to Eat it, How to Eat 
it, Where to Eat it and What to do after Eating it, to 
secure best results? 


A Question Box will be opened for the acceptance 
of such inquiries as may come from those who may 
seek enlightenment on any practical point or phase 
in this discussion in detail of “ The Food Question.” 


FOR THE HOT WEATHER. 

Miss Parloa writes this month about the Paris 
Central Market, which dates back to the twelfth 
century, though the present buildings were erected 
only about forty years ago. The plan of the market 
is so grand and comprehensive that it seems as 
though the buildings might answer for ages to come; 
and it is with the exterior and general aspects of the 
market that the present paper deals. 


Farmer Bradley's old market wagon had done good 
service, and he evidently wished it to continue doing 
very much more than its part in the family economy ; 
but how he was finally brought to his senses is pleas- 
ingly told in. Mayme Isham’s short story. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley, in her paper on “ Beds and 
Bedding,” presents various suggestions upon matters 
connected with the health and comfort of occupants 
of bedchambers. 


“ The first question to be considered as to the food 
supply of a home, should be in regard to its wkole- 
someness,” says Mary Livingston Andrews, as the 
keynote to her paper in the series “Around tne 
Dinner Table.” 


Ruth Armstrong is of the opinion that the American 
people have inherited from their British ancestors a 
most unwarranted prejudice against that valuable 
vegetable, the mushroom, and in her paper on those 
nutritious fungi presents some facts about their 
edibility which may be found very interesting to 
those who enjoy these delicacies. 


The second chapter of Clara B. Miller’s “ Secrets 
of the Toilet”’ deals with cosmetics—their use and 
abuse, presenting half a score of receipts for creams 
and balms. 


The fashion paper from Helena Rowe’s charming 
pen, tells of August wraps for cool nights, plain wool 
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dresses, new overskirts, and a variety of notes on 
various interesting topics. 


Plums and blackberries are treated by Mrs. Minerva 
Van Wyck, in her series on “ Fruit as a Food,” and 
something more than a score of recipes are given. 


The fourth part of “Amateur Nursing in the 
Household” discusses the necessities, comforts and 
luxuries of a sick room, with some other topics of 
special interest to the amateur nurse. 


H. K. Potwin, under the title of “Bird House- 
keeping,” writes interestingly of the raising of 
canaries, showing how the tiny songsters conduct 
their domestic affairs and raise the interesting little 
brood, an object lesson in natural history. 


Especially appropriate to the season is the article 
by Isabella Gardner, M. D., on * Baths and Bathing,” 
at the seaside and at home, for old and young. 


While we cannot admire the frog for his music, 
there is no doubt of the delicacy of his meat, when 
prepared in an epicurean manner. Elizabeth John- 
stone has “ Something about Frogs,” not only in a 
general way, but in the form of recipes for cook- 
ing them. 


How largely the stocking is a modern article of 
dress, is demonstrated by Mabel Irene Putnam, who 
finds that it was hardly known in England till the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. There is quitea collect-on 
of stocking lore in her closing paper of the “ Shoes 
and Stockings ” series. 


Then there are quite a number of minor articles, 
some very interesting correspondence, the depart- 
ments peculiar to the magazine, which lose none of 
their interest and “spice” during the hot weather, 
and pages of choice selections from the best current 
thought regarding topics of interest in the household. 


The original verse, in addition to the frontispiece, 
“Under the Rose,” embraces these sterling pieces: 
“The Lighthouse,” by J. B. M. Wright; “ Paying for 
his Keep,” by Susan Teall Perry; “On the Quay,” 
by N. A. M. Roe; “ Learning the Alphabet,” by Mary 
B. Buzby ; “ The Catskills,” an illustrated poem, by 
Clark W. Bryan; * My Ships Are In!” by Edwin A. 
Rand; “A World on Fire,” by Clark W. Bryan: 
“The Fairy Story,” by Hattie M. Taylor: * The 
Grapevine Swing,” by Mary L. Paine; “The Wild 


Field Buttercups,” by Florence Cone; * August,” by 
William Brunton; “Independent,” by Mrs. J. T. 
Greenleaf; ‘Man Says,” by H. S. Keller; “Thy 
Will be Done,” by Katharine H. Terry; and “Into 
the Higher Life,” by Rosamond E. 


MISS PARLOA IN EUROPE. 

Our readers will be interested to know that Goon 
HovsEKEEPING has received a letter from Miss Parloa, 
under date of Paris, July 9th, on which day she was to 
leave for a trip of two months, during which time she 
would visit Holland, Germany, Venice and Switzer- 
land, then back to Paris for a week, afterwards visit- 
ing England, with the expectation of returning to 
Paris for the winter. While making this somewhat 
extensive tour, Miss Parloa will gather material for 
her very interesting series of papers on markets, now 
appearing in Goop HovuseEKEEPING. 


IN PLEASANT PLACES. 
A CONSTANT SOURCE OF DELIGHT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To say nothing of the matter contained in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, the typographical appearance and 
general make-up is a constant source of delight to 
me. I enjoy looking at it, just as one enjoys 
seeing a table, at which they are expected to dine, 
daintily and carefully arranged. If our eye is 
pleased, our physical or intellectua! taste is much 
more likely to be. Care, not only in the selection, 
but in the serving, makes the magazine doubly 
acceptable. It has become almost a necessity. 

GRAND Rapips, MICH. EstHer H. Harcu. 

IN FUNNY PLACES. 
Wuy, CERTAINLY. 
——., Mass., Nov. 25, 1893. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Dear Sir:—The Literary Bureau, recom- 
mended to me by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, advise 
me to send the enclosed poem to you for examina- 
tion. If, however, you cannot use it, there is no 


harm done whatever, as I am in a position to publish 
my own writings, if necessary, and they w7// be pub- 
lished, if pronounced worthy of publication by com- 
petent critics. Yours truly, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Publisher of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


If you would care to advertise your valuable paper 
by sending it to my office, I shall be glad to have it 
in my reception room for the perusal of patients. 

Yours, ———, M. D. 
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The Book of the Fair. 

One would never tire of turning the pages of this ex- 
quisite publication, rich with the finest illustrations 
known to modern art; dipping here and there into the 
explanatory reading matter, reviving memories of 
the great Exposition, living over the scenes of in- 
terest there witnessed, or gathering, in the comfort of 
the study and the library, the salient features of the 
greatest fair which the world has yet known. Part 4 
opens with acontinuation of the fine description of the 
exhibits made by the United States government. 
Then comes the chapter on manufactures of the 
United States, with a description of the immense 
building constructed for the display of exhibits in this 
line, of which we get but a faint idea when informed 
that 1,260 carloads of lumber were used for the won- 
derful structure, whose skylights alone covered a 
space of eleven acres. The illustrations in this con- 
nection are especially rich and pleasing, where all are 
so excellent. This chapter is followed by that on 
foreign manufactures, and the two extend through 
Part 5 of the publication. The entire work is issued 
in twenty-five parts of forty pages each, at a subscrip- 
tion price of $1 a part. The work complete will con- 
tain over two thousand illustrations, all of which are 
made from official sources, many being superb full- 
page plates of 102 square incheseach. The Bancroft 
Company, Auditorium building, Chicago, are the 
enterprising publishers. 


Cleopatra. 

CLEOPATRA. A Romance. by Georg Ebers, author of 
“ Uarda,” “ An Egyptian Princess,” “ Serapis,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary J. Safford. In two volumes, 
16M0, 302 and 296 pages, paper 4o cents per volume, cloth 75 
cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this romance, through his long series 
of researches as an Egyptologist, has naturally been 
brought to study the life and characteristics of the 
famous woman whose name forms the title of the 
present novel. The result of his careful studies is 
embodied in the present powerful work. It presents 
a Cleopatra essentially different in many ways from 


the popular conception of that beautiful, intellectual, ~ 


wicked being. Mr. Ebers frankly says in the preface 
that he has found it a delightful task ‘to scan more 
closely the personality of the hapless queen, and from 
the wealth of existing information shape for himself a 
creature in whom he could believe.’”’ Believing that 
‘she merited not only sympathy and admiration, but 
in spite of all her sins and weaknesses, the self-sacri- 
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ficing affection which she inspired in so many hearts,” 
he has naturally drawn a picture which will attract 
and charm, though every reader may not unquestion- 
ingly accept the Cleopatra of romance as the Cleopatra 
of history. The work of the translator has been most 
admirably done. 


Practical Synonyms. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel, author of “ Hand 
Book >f Pronunciation,” etc. Cloth, 226 pages, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia, Penn Publishing Company. 

It has been very truly said that even the most skill- 
ful writers are sometimes embarrassed in their effort 
to make a sentence more clear, or simple, or terse, or 
musical. With the little volume above named, any 
ordinary need for “ just the right word in the right 
place” can always be supplied. It is, as its publish- 
ers claim, designed to give skill in the choice and 
right use of words, and to afford variety and facility 
in expression. It is adapted for use in public and 
private schools, and to the needs of the professional 
and business man, and the home;; but its best field is 
at the right hand of the hard-pressed literary worker, 
whose vocabulary must of necessity be used over and 
over and worn so threadbare that he is ready to call 
that man or book blessed which shall suggest a word 
adapted to his needs, of which he had not chanced 
to think while racking his brain in the effort to get a 
satisfactory variety in his sentences. This little hand- 
book, inexpensive but comprehensive, will be found 
for nearly all such uses as satisfactory as the larger 
and more pretentious works, while its size and method 
of arrangement are decidedly in its favor. 


Red Diamonds. 

Rep Diamonps. A Novel. By Justin McCarthy, author of 
“ A History of Our Own Times,” “ Dear Lady Disdain,” etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, No. 144, paper, 409 
pages, 50 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Novelist McCarthy may begin a story in the middle 
and stop not far from the same spot, to the vexation 
of those old-fashioned people who wish to “see how 
it comes out,” but he writes nothing that is stupid, 
slow or tiresome ; and the reader who begins “ Red 
Diamonds” will have his thoughts on the alert all the 
way from the opening at the Voyagers’ Club to that 
terrible duel in the wrecked hut upon the Thames 
and the closing pages which follow. The story natu- 
rally—being from the pen of Mr. McCarthy—deals 
more or less with the sensational and terrible; cer- 
tainly there is no lack of “incident,” in the sense in 
which that tewm is generally used. 

A Daughter of To-Day. 

A DAUGHTER OF To-Day. A Novel. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “A Social Departure,” 
“ An American Girl in London,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 392 pages, 
$1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

We may unhesitatingly accord to Mrs. Cotes the 
power to tell a story interestingly and well. Possibly 
the average reader would sometimes prefer a little 
more direct and explicit statement of just what the 
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author intends to convey in some of her more obscure 
phrases ; but in such cases the reader should bear in 
mind that he is expected to use his own powers of im- 
agination and reason. No matter whether he may 
understand the situation exactly as it was present in 
the mind of the author; it is worth something to be 
able to work out a deduction just to one’s own mind— 
the author does not always do that for his reader. In 
this case, the “ daughter’ of whom the life story is 
told was one of those * modern” young women, bril- 
liant by nature and left to work out her career as fate 
and “environment” may determine. She dabbles in 
this, that and the other, tries writing, acting, and 
painting—and finally concludes that life is not worth 
living. Altogether the story is one of more than 
ordinary power and purpose, despite its saddening, 
portions. 


In the King’s Country. 

In THE KING’s Counrry. By Amanda M. Douglas, author 
of “ Larry,” “Foes of Her Household,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 
300 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Natural development of character and plot, and 
pure and lofty sentiment, are qualities which have 
ever distinguished Miss Douglas’ work, and won for 
her a multitude of readers. In none of her stories 
are these qualities more marked than in this beautiful 
story of Christian endeavor. The characters of Pearl 
Disbrowe and Sabrina Eastwood, though so entirely 
dissimilar, cannot fail of making a deep impression 
upon the reader ; and as we “ journey with them into 
the country of good works,” we receive purer and 
higher ideals from the association. The book is per- 
vaded by a deep religious sentiment of the most at- 
tractive character, and the heart of any thoughtful 
reader must be touched with the desire for better 
things. Yet the story is not lacking in romance or 
prosaic, though the central lesson is never lost to sight. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 

A Brirp-LoverR IN THE WeEsT. Py Olive Thorne Miller. 
Cloth, 16mo, 278 pages, $1.25. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

The studies which gave the material for this volume 
were made in Colorado in 1891, in Southern Ohio the 
following year, and in Utah in 1893. While several 
of the chapters have appeared in some of the leading 
magazines and periodicals of the country, others are 
now published for the first time, and all will find a wel- 
come in this collected form. Seven chapters are given 
to Colorado, ten to Ohio, and three to the borders of 
the Great Salt Lake. in each section a full study is 
made of the bird-life; but the volume is more than a 
presentation of this phase of nature alone. The 
sweetness, beauty, grandeur and other traits of the 
several regions are presented, half unconsciously it 
may be; and he who would wander free beneath the 
blue sky, listen to the feathered songsters, and enjoy 
nature’s charms from the comfortable domain of his 
own easy-chair or lounge, may do so in charming 
measure through the agency of this pleasantly written 
volume. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CompPILeD Bits oF HovsEHOLD Facr anp Fancy. 

God may have use for cowards, but has never yet 
so advertised. 

The biggest crowns in heaven are for those who 
were the most natural on earth. 

Poorly ventilated kitchens make poor cooks, by 
destroying the sense of taste and smell. 

Emily A. Bruce, M. D., declares that more women 
die annually in England because of faulty dress than 
from all contagious diseases combined. 

If a nutmeg is grated at the stalk end it will prove 
hollow throughout, whereas the same nutmeg grated 
from the other end would prove sound throughout. 

This ambiguous notice adorns a ladies’ cabin in a 
Hoboken ferry boat: ‘“ These seats are for ladies 
Gentlemen will not occupy them until the ladies are 
seated.” 

He who allows his happiness to depend too much 
on season, who submits his pleasures to examination, 
and desires enjoyments only of the most refined 
nature, too often ends by not having any at all. 

Our troubles are the rocks in narrow’'d stream, 

Whereat we fret and chafe, and strive and weep; 
But heaven sends rain, our stream grows wide and deep, 

The rocks lie hid, forgotten as a dream. 

—W. Wilsey Marti: 

“What did the minister preach about ?” asked the 
housewife, who had stayed at home to get the family 
dinner. He preached about Lot's wife.” Well,” 
said she, “I should like to have him preach about 
the wife’s lot.” 

A good way to prevent buttons from coming oft 
boots is to make a hole in the kid large enough 
for the eye of each button, then take a sound shoe 
string and pass it through every button, fastening the 
string at each end. 

A Japanese woman has no change in fashions to 
discuss, no shopping to while away her time, no 
Easter bonnet to look forward to, as she never wears 
bonnets; her only ornaments are tortoise-shell hair- 
pins, her best parasols are made of paper, her kimono 
must be of quiet, soft-colored crépe. Truly, she has 
a hard time, this little Japanese woman. 

ALWaYs SWEEP UNDER THE Mart. 
A story is told of a poor servant girl, 
Who once was moody and strange, 
Who asked for admission to the fold of the church, 
As she had experienced a change. 
When asked by the pastor a reason to give 
For a step so important as that, 
She answered: “ Before, sir, I slighted my work, 
But now I sweep under the mat.’ 
There's a world of good sense 
In this simple reply, 
And well worth study and thought 
To those who are traveling the way that is broad, 
Not doing the things which they ought. 
Be true to yourself; do the best that you can, 
In business, at law, or the bat. 
Whatever you do, be faithful and true, 
And always “ sweep under the mat.”--Fitz Nigel. 
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Publishers 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

We have placed the entire charge of our advertising departments of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING and AMATEUR GARDENING in the hands of 
Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with headquarters at 38 Times Building, New 
York, to whom all correspondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 

Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AMATEUR GARDENING CO., 

Publishers AMATEUR GARDENING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “ In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 pod ca $12000 | Fourth $150.00 

One-half Page per time, 45.00 , facing 67 50 | Cover 80.00 
reading or 

One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | j}lustration, 37.50 | Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts Contract, 
on 
Above, 12 “ “ 20 “ 
Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 oo per line 


each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


1o per cent. 


AMATEUR GARDENING isa bright, snappy, and suggestive illus- 
trated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Cultivators 
of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th of each 


month. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion ; 3344 Extra for Guaranteed 
Preferred Positions. Three Columns to the page 10 inches long. 

Copy must be received not later than the first of the month to 
insure insertion, 

(Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence about either publication, to 

H. P. HUBBARD. MANAGER, 
38 Times Building, NEw York City. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,’ making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 


application to 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLISHERS, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Or, No 38 Times Building. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a treasure. 
HASTINGS, Mb. Mrs. F.C. J. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is one of the est, if not the dest, household 
periodical I have ever seen. M, E. P..&. 
GENESEO, ILL. 


I cannot do without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is so permeated 
with the fragrance of home, childhood and mother love, that I wish it 
always on my desk. All success to you. Miss M. H. 

KEITHSBURG, ILL. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will aid you as to cooking, clothing, ser- 
vants, etc , very judiciously.— Boston Congregationalist. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING caters to and adds to the intelligence and 
comfort of every home it reaches.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has come to be recognized everywhere as- 
without a superior of its class —The Westborough Chronotype. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most eminently practical of 
all the monthly periodicals.—Albany Times and Evening Union. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands at the head of all publications for 
woman as a home-maker and home-keeper.—-Geyer’s Stationer, New 
York. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so full of good things that we can only 
advise housekeepers to get and read it for themselves.— Turners Falls. 
Reporter. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING admirably fulfills its purpose of instituting 
a better order of things in the household.—Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner 
and Express. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is without a peer in the line of housekeeping 
journals, and the housewife should not do without it.—Hawarden 
(Ia.) Republican. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most valuable and interesting 
of this best of aids to wives and mothers in their home work.—Illi- 
nois State Register. 


No magazine was more happy in the choice of a name than Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, as its contents show just how that accomplishment 
may be acquired to perfection.—San Diego County Advertiser. 


When Goop HovusEKEEPING finds its way into a home it is ever a 
welcome visitor. Regular reading of its pages will lift to a higher 
plane the life of any individual or family.—The Western Plowman. 


Goopv HousEKEEPING offers almost unlimited suggestion to the 
housekeepers who have come to rely upon it for guidance through 
the bewildering maze of home affairs —New Bedford Daily Mercury. 


The whole character and purport of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to 
train the young and inexperienced, and to make housekeeping one of 
the most attractive sciences in the welfare of the home.— Boston 
Herald. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is an aid to economical housekeeping, giv- 
ing suggestions which enable the housekeeper to save enough in less 
than a year to pay for the magazine “ twice over.”,—Richmond (Va.) 
Episcopal Methodist. 


Each issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING contains a varied and appe- 
tizing bill of fare. and goes strong on poetry. Some people doubt 
whether housekeeping and poetry go together, but Mr. Bryan man- 
ages it.—The Springfield Union. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is not a whit behind its predecessors in 
timely, helpful articles, great and small, for the household. This 
magazine is just what every housekeeper, old or young, can read with 
profit.—Chicago Free }.ethodist. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the organ of housewives, contains a vari- 
ety of information which covers every kind of intelligence and in- 
struction needed to carry on this important branch of a woman’s 
education.— Harrisburg Independent. 

To even give a list of the good things contained in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING Would require more space than we have at command for 
the purpose, but we will add this simple thought for the housewife: 
You cannot afford to be without Goop HOUSEKEEPING —San Fran- 
cisco Hotel Gazette 


There is no department in housekeeping which Goop Hovusg- 
KEEPING does not touch, giving most useful and practical informa- 
tion, and told wjthal in the brightest and most interesting manner. 
As a household magaz’ne we know of none to equal it.—Billings 
(Mont ) Weekly Times. 
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